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SwALEDALE is haunted by a grand old strain of Celtic song, and all 
the country about Whitby is classic ground for those who see the 
birthplace of our literature in the home of Cadmon. Thence also 
we get Beowulf, I believe. In Yorkshire, Celt and Anglo-Saxon 
showed their utmost strength, in arms, in genius. They displayed their 
distinct qualities, and, with addition of more Scandinavians than 
found their way into the South, blended to form one of the soundest 
types of English character. To the standard Englishman, what 
would be called the pure Anglo-Saxon—namely, the Low German 
variety of a people itself very compound, a variety hardly to be 
found unmixed except among the field labourers of Sussex and 
Hampshire, or perhaps also of Buckingham and Berks—is nearly 
as much an alien as the pure Celt. 

We never shall exactly trace from their first elements the com- 
binations and re-combinations, the repulsions and affinities, through 
which, by what may be called Spiritual Chemistry, the compound 
nations of the world are formed. But historians and philologists 
have made it clear that there is such a Chemistry. Not only salts, 
gases, and cell formations, but also characters of tribes of men, 
yield matter for analysis. Variously coloured by local circumstance, 
the characteristic forms of nations might no doubt be determined 
by their composition, if the facts of early History could be as surely 
ascertained as facts in Science. That is impossible. To a certain 
extent we can be right in determining the characters of a few 
primitive races, and in deducing from them the results of a few 
known mixtures. But the means of knowledge concerning early 
history of the chief races of man are slender, and the knowledge, 
therefore, is not sure; while the degree and manner of the distri- 


bution of these races among each other will remain, to some extent, 
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debateable for ever. The most compound nations seem to be most 
durable and useful to the world. So we are prompt to believe, being 
ourselves among the nations, almost or altogether, the one built up 
of the greatest number of constituents. As to the manner of our 
composition, the debateable ground has of late been narrowed by 
extension of the domain of exact knowledge about the remoter past. 
Since the reaction against despotisms of what Germany called the 
d-la-mode age, throughout Europe there has been in each country, as 
one sign of the revived sense of nationality, a body of keen critics 
tracing to its source the literature and the language of each nation. 
With extension of the knowledge thus acquired, methods of study 
have become more searching, results more reliable, as the facts 
ascertained and conclusions come at by so many separate inquirers 
begin to explain and corroborate one another. For our own earliest 
history an invaluable field of research has been won, by indisputable 
demonstration not only of the antiquity of many of the very large 
number of Celtic MSS. preserved in Ireland, but also of the existence 
in them of a true historical element. They are valuable, not so 
much for anything we may believe upon their unsupported testimony, 
as for the power they now acquire of confirming and establishing 
conclusions to which other evidenee has pointed, besides indicating 
new lines of inquiry. Thus the published portion of the “Sen- 
chus Mor,” which was an ancient book in the days of King Alfred, 
suggested to Dr. Samuel Ferguson—now at the head of the Irish 
Record Office—an acute argument for the probability that we may 
find rudiments of our Common Law among the laws of the first 
Celtic people of the land. 

The Gaels were scattered about England before the incoming of 
the Cymry, who probably were first driven across from the northern 
shores of France when, as Cesar tells us, a Germanic race, the Belge, 
coming down from the Rhine, seized their land as far as the Seine, 
and expelled the original inhabitants. Those were the Cymry, of 
whom a portion, then and afterwards, remained little disturbed in 
Brittany. Apart from the Germanic Belge, Cesar’s division of 
the other people of France into Gauls and Aquitanians probably 
represents Cymric and Gaelic Celts; the Gaels being the Aquitanians, 
south of the Garonne, connected with the Celts of the same branch 
in Spain. All evidence agrees in bringing the first Gaels to this 
country out of Spain, and landing them on our south-western shores, 
where their vessels naturally would strike land; chiefly in Ireland, 
but also upon the coasts of England in sufficient number to leave 
scattered in local names, even as far as Kent, the evidences of their 
occupation. The Cymry, forced across by the Belgic migration, 
would land first, not on our western, but on our south-eastern shore, 
spread thence, and be in turn driven northward and westward as 
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the strong Germanic people followed them across the Channel and 
established a new colony of Belge in the South of England. For 
there Cesar found them, ploughing the fields and more advanced 
in material civilisation than the Celts of the interior. The main 
body of the Gaels passed slowly through North Wales to sail over 
to their kindred in Ireland, leaving, in defensible situations, many 
Trish local names, as ‘‘ Camp of the Gael,” “ Ridge of the Gael,” and 
so forth, to mark the line of retreat. The Cymry were driven back 
upon the Gaels by the intruding Belge, who were as good Anglo- 
Saxons as any of those who followed them some five hundred years later. 

Then and afterwards the Germanic settlers of England took 
possession of the arable land, and left to the pastoral Celts the hill 
country of the north and west. The adjustment cost many a 
struggle, and the blending of races began with as lively an effer- 
vescence and evolution of heat as one sees often in inorganic chemistry, 
when two things come together which shall afterwards be one, and 
one of more use to the world than either, or both, of its original 
constituents. Along the whole line of complete interpenetration ; by 
the hill countries of the north and west, and there only; one sees in 
our early literature a free precipitation, so to speak, of the compound 
English nationality, or of what we may now call the distinctive 
genius of our people. It is the region also of invention and com- 
mercial enterprise that made us traders with the world. At first 
every man of genius seems to have been a north countryman, and it 
is in Yorkshire that we find the birthplace of our literature. After 
the devastation of the north, first by the Danes, and then by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, the west country took the lead, and the men 
most eminent for original genius were all from that western half of 
England where, in King Alfred’s time, the Cymry and the Anglo- 
Saxons, after many contests, lived together ; Devonshire, as well as 
Cornwall, and much of Somerset and Dorsetshire, being chiefly 
inhabited by the Wealh-cyn, or Welsh of the west, and the whole 
country across the Severn by the North Welsh. It was not obscurely, 
and for a generation or two, but unmistakably, and for seven 
hundred years, that the best genius of England sprang up on the 
line of country in which Celts and Anglo-Saxons came together. 
Cedmon, Bede, Alcuin, Erigena, Ordericus Vitalis, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Giraldus Cambrensis, Walter Map, Layamon, Roger 
Bacon, Wiclif, Langlande,—none of these were men of the south or 
east. It was not until the fourteenth century, by which time the 
power of a rich Court established in the south, with all the machinery 
of government, had caused a determination of life from all quarters 
towards the intellectual centre,—while producing also in London 
the most complete mixture of races,—it was not until then that the 
south of England could take honour for the men of genius it bred. 
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Chaucer was a Londoner, and of a genius, English at all points, 
perfectly compounded. 

That is as much generalization as, for the present purpose, we 
need take with us into Yorkshire ; where, if we go back far enough 
in time, it happens that we may see the two races in full effervescence 
of first contact with each other, and find means of distinguishing, 
from the finest of their extant memorials, some characteristics of the 
genius of the Celt and of the Anglo-Saxon. 

The most important of the really ancient poems of the Cymry is 
the “Gododin,” which celebrates the chiefs who fell in a six-day 
struggle between the gathered forces of the Celtic tribes and the 
invading Saxon. The bard who sang the defeat of his brethren was 
Aneurin ; the battle was fought at Cattraeth, now Catterick Bridge, 
a station on the branch railway between Richmond and Dalton 
junction. There might have been no railway to have a station there, 
but for the process of which the battle of Cattraeth was a beginning. 
Watt and Stephenson were both north countrymen; Watt, indeed, 
from a district which sent its contingent to fight in the ranks of the 
Cymry when they marched down from the fells of Westmoreland 
through Swaledale towards Gododin. The date of Aneurin’s 
“‘Gododin ” is about the year 570. 

The most important and the oldest poems of the Angho- Suntan are 
the heroic tale of “ Beowulf,” and Ceedmon’s metrical paraphrase of 
some essential parts of the Bible story. Three years ago, in giving 
an account of English writers before Chaucer, I stated the arguments 
on behalf of the only two probable theories which find a place for 
as much as may have been history disguised in the action of the 
poem of “Beowulf.” These are, the theory of Dr. Grein, which places 
Heorot, the great hall rescued by Beowulf from the attacks of 
Grendel, at Hjartholm, in the Danish island of Seeland, opposite the 
Swedish coast; and that of Mr. Haigh, of Newcastle, who finds 
Heorot at Hart, by Hartlepool, and Beowulf’s burial-place on the 
top of Bowlby Cliff, in Yorkshire, between Hartlepool and Whitby. 
Since that time I have made myself acquainted with the places te 
which Mr. Haigh refers the incidents of “ Beowulf,” and have come 
to this conclusion: that Heorot may very possibly have been in the 
Durham parish of Hart, but if so, and whether so or not, the poem 
was written by a man whose home was on the other side of the Tees, 
and drew his description of scenery entirely from the rocky shore, 
the glens and moors of that district of Yorkshire which has Whitby 
for its capital, and a coast-line extending between Saltburn and 
Robin Hood’s Bay. Whatever the origin of the poem, it comes te 
us from, or through, a Yorkshireman, who put into it the peculiar 
scenery of the region about Whitby and Bowlby Cliff. Bowlby, 
therefore, very probably is, as Mr. Haigh has read it, Beowulfes- 
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burh; the hero’s latter home in life being upon the landward slope of 
that the highest cliff upon our eastern shore, and his last home, in 
death, upon its summit. As for Cadmon’s paraphrase, it is un- 
doubtedly the work of one who was—not merely “considering his 
times,” but absolutely and considering what are in all times the 
qualities of genius—a true and a great poet. Wesee him as through 
a glass darkly, reading only as stammerers the English of his day. 
But little as we can recall the living force and music of his language, 
he can put a spell upon us yet. Now, the date of Cadmon’s poem is 
about 670, or a hundred years later than Aneurin’s “Gododin.” 
“Beowulf” may be a production of the intervening time; but no 
one knows in what century that poem was written. 

Out of these works, then, which belong practically to the same 
age and the same region, it should be possible to draw some estimate 
of the relation of the Anglo-Saxon to the Celtic genius. Such a 
comparison was not quite fairly suggested by a scholar of refined 
taste when, in his pleasant and very serviceable lectures ‘On the 
Study of Celtic Literature,” he illustrated the “steady, humdrum 
habit of the creeping Saxon,” by comparing with memorial lines of 
an old Cymric bard, not any strains of the old Anglo-Saxon verse, 
but the modern tombstone inscriptions—“ Afflictions sore long time 
I bore,” &c. Surely a comparison like that was too condescending an 
adaptation of the style of a true poet and critic to the manner of the 
Philistines. Did Anglo-Saxon Ceedmon creep when a thousand years 
before Milton, his “Angel of Presumption ” sate in council, daring 
the Most High in this fashion ?— 


‘* God’s angel erst, he had shone white in heaven, 
Till his soul urged, and most of all its Pride, 
That of the Lord of Hosts he should no more 
Bend to the Word. About his heart his soul 
Tumultuously heayed ; hot pains of wrath 
Without him. 

Then said he, Most unlike this narrow place 

To that which once we knew, high in heaven’s realm, 
Which my Lord gave me, though therein no more 
For the Almighty we hold royalties. 

Yet right hath he not done in striking us 

Down to the fiery bottom of hot hell, 

Banished from heaven’s kingdom with decree 
That he will set in it the race of Man. 

Worst of my sorrows this, that, wrought of earth, 
Adam shall sit in bliss on my strong throne, 
While we these pangs endure, this grief in hell. 
Woe, Woe! had I the power of my hands, 

And for a season, for one winter’s space, 

Might be without; then with this Host I—— 

But iron binds me round; this coil of chains 
Rides me; I rule no more; close bonds of hell 
Hem me, their prisoner.” 
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The music of the poet’s own verse, in which is a rhythm varied 
with the thought, is lost, of course, from this rough metrical form 
of a literal translation into modern English. But the thought speaks 
for itself, apart from all charm in the manner of expression ; and one 
may indeed wonder that a man of genius should have thought it worth 
while to go to the modern tombstone for “ afflictions sore,” as an 
example of the genius of the “creeping Anglo-Saxon,” to be paired 
with a strain of the old Celtic muse. No more, of course, was 
intended by that parallel than a playful expression of a strong 
opinion ;—or was it offered as the only sort of argument a Philistine 
can understand? Certainly Mr. Arnold has a right to show some 
little impatience of the common superstitions on the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The settlers, from the fusion of whose dialects the earliest 
form of English, called in the schools Anglo-Saxon, was formed, 
came at different times, in different proportions, from the whole 
range of the coast between Drontheim and Havre. Frisians came, 
no doubt, in greatest number; but the character and quality of the 
mixture varied a good deal in different parts of England ; here with 
a distinct flavour of the Norseman, there of the Dane, and else- 
where of the dyke-building Dutchman. The types of character are 
as distinct as types of feature, in the Staithes fisherman and the 
Deal boatman, the Lowland Scot north of the Tweed, the Yorkshire 
dalesman, and the Sussex labourer. Some day, indeed, the numerous 
well-marked types of physiognomy among the people of this country 
may be so studied as to help greatly in the analysis of the great 
British compound. Certain it is that apart from all considerations 
of the blending of the Anglo-Saxon with the Celt, to which this 
country owes the character by which it won supremacy, there is no 
such thing as a simple homogeneous Anglo-Saxondom that can be 
praised or abused in the lump ; and still less is that mythical power to 
be glorified as alone the conquering, regenerating spirit of the world. 
The Teutonic Englishman has been greatly improved by crossing with 
the Celt, the Celt as much by crossing with the Teuton; and it 
might be well for us if the few unassimilated Anglo-Saxons, and 
the greater number of the unassimilated Celts, would put their poor, 
rickety antagonisms to nurse with the ethnologists. Yet, after all, 
it is no new thing that heat and effervescence and fierce visible strife 
should arise from the contact of these different constituents of English 
life before they are absorbed into each other. 

So it was in the days of the march down Swaledale to Gododin. 
Down Swaledale ; for although the editor of that poem, the Rev. 
John Williams-ab-Ithel, is satisfied that Cattraeth is the Catrail 
or ancient war fence, which extends, for five-and-forty miles, from 
the neighbourhood of Galashiels to Peel-fell, and some, therefore, 
have it that in Eiddin Edinburgh makes its first appearance upon 
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record, insuperable difficulties of interpretation are created by this 
theory. The suggestion made by Mr. Stephens, in his “ Literature 
of the Kymry,” that Cattraeth was the Roman Caractonium, now 
Catterick, three or four miles from Richmond, harmonises and 
explains the whole geography of the poem. The Celtic chiefs were 
marching to Gododin,—or Ododin, as it is indifferently called, the 
G being an unessential prefix,—where they would be opposed by the 
men of Deivyr and Bryneich, whose names were Romanised in Deira 
and Bernicia. The British common name of this whole region, 
Ododin, was changed very slightly by the Romans into Otadini. 
The march of the Cymry was for an invasion of the Angles here, 
and the immediate occasion of their death-struggle the advance 
inland of Angle power over territory of which the confederated 
Celtic chiefs determined to dispute possession. The advancing 
Angles were those who had come, some four-and-twenty years before, in 
forty ships with Ida; had made good their settlement on our north- 
eastern coast; and had already, as the poem indicates, received into 
their body many of the Celts whose country they had occupied. 
The Cymric poets, who expressed the patriotism of the combatants, 
speak bitterly, therefore, of the Bryneich. The chief of the Cymric 
confederacy was the Lord of Eiddin, which I take to be the district 
watered by the river Eden that flows through Westmoreland and 
Cumberland into the Solway Firth. His hill fort, the gathering place 
of the confederates, may have been somewhere about Mallerstang or 
Birkdale Common, among the fells about the sources of the Eden. 
For the Swale, with its source close to the source of the Eden, flows 
down the other side of the same hills, and by its side, through 
Swaledale, was the right way to Ododin. It was a march for the 
heroes of some twenty-five miles to Cattraeth, or Catterick, where 
they found the army of the Anglo-Saxons posted at a confluence of 
waters. The confluence is mentioned in the poem; and at this 
place a tributary stream does flow into the Swale. There remain also 
at Catterick, otherwise unaccounted for, the traces of an ancient 
British camp. Again, the Lord of Eiddin was joined by three chiefs 
of the Novant, who were the people of Wigtown, Kirkcudbright, 
and Ayr, from the opposite shore of the Solway Firth; three from 
Aeron, probably an old form of Ayr; three from Breitan, on the 
shores of Clyde; one from the coast of Mordei, possibly Moricambe 
estuary, also in the Solway Firth; and one from Glamorgan ; all 
names that indicate confederation of the Cymry of the West, for 
whom the natural way to the place of meeting was up Solway Firth 
and by the course of the Eden, or across Strathclyde. 

Down Swaledale, then, the gathered force of the Celts marched to 
Gododin, and fought, as the poem describes, for six days; their 
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chiefs resolved to conquer or to die, three only being left survivors 
of the struggle. 
‘* Flushed with mirth and hope they burn : 

But none from Cattraeth’s vale return, 

Save Aéron brave, and Conan strong 

(Bursting through the bloody throng), 

And I, the meanest of them all, 

That live to weep, and sing their fall.” 

So in “The Death of Hoel,” Gray translated a few lines of the 
“‘Gododin,” which had been made known to him through the pages of. 
the Cambro-Briton. The “Gododin” is a large fragment of ninety- 
seven stanzas, in which Aneurin combined with the story of the 
battle, his memorial lines to ninety of the fallen chiefs. 

Apart from the romantic mock-antiques of later times, the Cymric 
poems, which have really the stamp of age upon them, are profoundly 
melancholy. They are all records of patriotic struggle with the 
Se Saxon conqueror, of halls destroyed, and left “without fire, without 
‘ song,” of sons slain in battle, and laid sadly in the tomb. Thus 
i Llywarch sings, in the close of a lament for a son slain at the Ford 
of Morlas :—“ Here is the tomb of Gwenn, the son of the old 
Llywarch. Sweetly a bird sang on a pear-tree above the head of 
Gwenn before they covered him with the turf. That broke the 
nf heart of the old Llywarch.” Fierce cherishers of liberty ; men whose 
ea eyes took delight in apple blossom, and whose souls could be touched 
by the trilling of a bird ; who taught their harps to moan with them, 
and by the frequent iterations of one syllable, as it closed line after 
ke line,—and of one line, which rose again and again in stanza after 
i stanza—as a sigh that will not be suppressed, this brave people, 

throbbing with artistic life, came down to contend with the Anglo- 
| Saxon force. They marched down Swaledale joyous from a feast, 
) bright in the gay colours, the red, blue, and yellow, that gave plea- 
sure to their eyes. If the Cymry had a dragon in a fable, he was 
red ; a Saxon dragon was more likely to be white. 
‘* Each shoulder covered with his painted shield, 
Swift as the war-horse, there the hero marched. 
Noise in the mount of slaughter, noise and fire ; 
The darting lances were as gleams of sun. 
There the glad raven fed. They went not free 
While he, as in his course the eagle strikes 
wil The morning dews aside, so scattered them, 
And like a whelming billow struck their front. 
a They, the bards tell, are brave men who to slaves 
} Reveal no counsel. Spears in warrior hands 
Were wasting men, and ere the swan-white steeds 
Trampled the grave of him whose word had been 


} i So masterly, his blood washed all his arms : 
{ Buddvan was such, son of Bleédvyann the Bold.” 
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celebrations of the chiefs who fell, we have abundant illustration of 
the play of the Celt’s fancy. Buddvan, with the many-coloured 
shield, is fleet as a war-horse ; the flight of spears is as the darting 
of sunbeams ; the hero scatters his foes as an eagle strikes the dew- 
drops from his path ; he whelms them as a wave ; his horse is swan- 
white; when his blood is shed it washes all his armour. This 
audacity of genius, which is the father of invention in the useful as 
in the liberal arts, this intellectual oxygen, is, no doubt, absent from 
the genius of the Anglo-Saxon. In that one verse of the “ Gododin” 
there are as many similes as in the six thousand and odd lines (English 
measure) of “ Beowulf.” The Anglo-Saxon poet never runs into 
hyperbole. He realizes, but he has a high sense of God in the world 
which gives dignity to his action and real elevation to his thoughts. 
Czedmon’s picture of Satan in Hell has a sustained grandeur derived 
wholly from literal representation of that which is in his mind. In 
the fragment quoted, and throughout the poem, there is power 
derived partly from the very absence of hyperbole. The image itself is 
great, it fills the poet’s mind, and his art truly reproduces it. 

It is true that the perfection of this power has been shown in 
Cedmon only. But in “ Beowulf” the poet’s fidelity to nature in 
telling a piece of history transformed, after the old fashion, into a 
tale of wonder, is so perfect, that one can identify the land he 
painted in the cavern-worn cliffs of the Lias, about Whitby, with 
rocky wooded dales through which streams run to the sea, and up 
which the path leads to the Yorkshire moors, and to the fens of the 
old time when there was no subsoil drainage. Just such a gorge as 
that by which Beowulf and the Thanes of Hrothgar are said to have 
marched up to the “murky moor” to avenge the murder of Aischere, 
leads up from the “naked high nesses” of Staithes to the hills. 
Staithes, too, which breeds the finest seamen on our eastern coast, is 
in a deep little bay between high jutting rocks, to the top of which 
the fishermen drag their summer boats in the rough winter seasons. 
Up those rocks, also, Beowulf may have dragged “the swimming 
wood ;” for this bay lies just under Bowlby, a place perhaps named 
from the dwelling he had here, when he ruled over the tribe of which, 
in his younger days, he had come to destroy the enemy that 
brought down ruin from the hills. Beowulf is said to have been 
buried on the top of Hron’s Ness. Only a narrow promontory 
separates the bay that may have been Beowulf’s from the broader 
rock-encircled bay of Runswick,—Hron’s wick, or Hron’s dwelling. 
And the great cliff rising immediately above both these bays may 
have been called Hron’s ness before the burial of Beowulf on its 
summit transferred to it the name of that more famous hero. On 
the other side of Runswick bay its boundary is Kettleness, the ness 
of Ketel, an old seafarer of clearly Scandinavian connections. 
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Now, there is no other part of the English coast that has the 
marked peculiarities of this corner of Yorkshire ; peculiarities which 
correspond exactly with the whole scenery of the poem of “ Beowulf.” 
The coast of Seeland, to which attention is directed by the only good 
theory of a continental origin of the poem, is low, with a low range 
of hills behind it, and no correspondence at all with the poet’s 
references in the poem to high cliffs, nicker-houses, woods, and nar- 
row dales. Neither does the scenery north of the Tees in the least 
answer to this description. Whatever the origin of the story, it is 
from an Anglo-Saxon that we have it; in verse of the language 
spoken only in this country. The writer, in the usual way of his 
people, formed his imagination upon what he saw and knew; and 
when scenery was in question, drew so accurately from the nature 
about him, that we can tell from it whereabouts he lived. I think 
that Hart was Heorot ; and that the poet, living on the other side of 
the Tees, near the place where Beowulf had once dwelt as a chief— 
being familiar, therefore, with the legends formed out of his deeds— 
sang the heroic song in his own way, without troubling himself 
to inquire into the topography of regions which were not within the 
range of his own walks. Say that the story is Danish, is Icelandic, 
Ethiopian if you will, the poem was written in England, or we should 
not have it in our language. No theory of its first origin, therefore, 
affects the argument supplied by the fidelity of Anglo-Saxon genius, 
which assures us that what we read is the work of a Yorkshireman of 
Whitby, or the country within about twelve or fourteen miles north 
of Whitby. 

When this fidelity of representation is joined to a real poetic in- 
sight, an Anglo-Saxon poet may be capable of greater things than 
are within the power of the Celt. In the expression of a single sen- 
timent with grace, vivacity, depth of feeling, he cannot approach the 
Celt. The best Cymric poetry is lyric. The “Gododin” may almost 
be considered as a chain of lyrics. But the sober earnestness of the 
Anglo-Saxon, which enabled him to occupy his mind with a large 
thought, and patiently to work it out with truth and dignity, gave 
him strength for the conduct of sustained poetic narrative. “Andreas” 
and Cynewulf’s “Elene” are remaining pieces of considerable 
length, with every good Anglo-Saxon quality, excepting genius. But 
in Cedmon there is that rare quality, too, with a vivid realization 
of the grandest narratives. As his poem dates a century after the 
*‘Gododin,” his genius may have been quickened already by Celtic 
admixture: but his characteristics are those of the Saxon side in the 
two halves that join to make a perfect Englishman. 


Henry Morey. 








IRELAND IN 1868. 


Two economic currents are flowing in Ireland—a current of progress 
and a current of retrogression—of the character of each of which 
this article aims at furnishing some indication and some suggestions 
for promoting the former and arresting the latter. For both purposes 
something must be said of the only strong political current visible 
in the island at present, one rushing back to the dismemberment 
of the kingdom, civil war, and the dissolution of civil society. I 
speak here of Fenianism not so much in its organised and criminal 
form, as in that morally blameless form, so far as many of its ad- 
herents are concerned, which it takes without any definite organisa- 
tion, and spreading, as it were, in the air. Organised and criminal 
Fenianism, though it numbers more sworn members than seems 
commonly supposed, is by itself, or without aid from America, a 
destructive, but not a formidable power. The annual chapter of 
accidents includes in its catalogue a thousand times more suffering 
and disaster, yet does nothing to shake the foundations of the State, 
or to endanger the safety of the nation as a nation. But another 
kind of Fenianism is developing itself, under no specific name as yet, 
in declared antagonism to the integrity of the State; which would 
shortly leave, if it gained its point, but one of the two economic 
currents before spoken of flowing in Ireland, that of backwardness 
and ruin. Various motives and feelings are converging to form a 
combination of a great part of the people of Ireland to demand sepa- 
ration from England. Romantic and generous hopes of a great 
independent Ireland, old legendary Ireland resurgent in glory, 
derived partly from ancient tradition, and partly from the nationality 
movement on the Continent, blend with well-grounded discontent at 
the system of tenure and the consequent emigration, and with it 
must be added, the selfish desires of some individuals or parties; but 
the chief source of this gathering movement is an idea that England 
is falling (an idea which mistakes the weakness of a government for 
the weakness of a nation), coupled with a persuasion that an English 
Parliament will concede anything to force or fright, nothing to justice 
and policy, and that even separation may be extorted by demanding 
it loudly in menacing numbers. What sort of legislation would follow 
the establishment of a separate Irish Parliament, if any legislation 
at all, might easily be anticipated, had it not been distinctly fore- 
shadowed in a tentative declaration of some Catholic clergymen, 
drawn with great ability for its purpose, and assuredly not put 
forward without the private sanction of higher authority than it 
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claims. It is enough to say it is declared that political economy will 
not do for Ireland, that the Irish manufacturer cannot compete with 
the English, and that the natural energies of the Irish people must 
be developed, that is to say, properly speaking, repressed by protection 
and prohibition. But there would, in reality, be small time or heed 
for legislation. The inevitable, immediate result of separation would 
be a furious war of religions and races, in which the upper and middle 
class of Catholics would be placed in a position of cruel embarrassment 
and danger from both sides; both sides, moreover, would invoke foreign 
assistance, and to exclude any other occupation England would be 
driven to resume her former position by main force, after the island 
had become from one end to the other, a compound of Mexico and 
the Campagna, with the anarchy of one and the desolation of the other. 

There is indeed a sense to be hereafter referred to, in which (para- 
phrasing a foreign writer’s remark) it were well that Ireland should 
be de-anglicised;+ but in all other respects what is especially 
desirable for the island, instead of separation, is a closer union with 
England. The greatest of all the calamities from which the Irish 
people suffered for centuries was not connexion with England, but 
compulsory isolation, politically, socially, and commercially. For six 
centuries they were kept forcibly aloof from the nearest border of 
European civilisation and wealth; down to the time of many living 
men, they were denied both equal political rights and social inter- 
course with the English and Scotch, and their descendants in Ireland 
itself; and placed by nature in the remotest part of Western Europe, 
they have only in the present generation begun to derive from the 
English invention of steam locomotion something like a commercial 
equality for half of the island with the rest of the British nation. 
In every country in the world, however advanced, England itself not 
excepted, there are localities which remoteness has kept to this day 
in arrear of general progress; into which improvements common 
elsewhere have not found their way; and where the inhabitants 
appear almost barbarous in their ways to people whose fathers’ ways 
were precisely the same. Had England been a solitary isle in an 
untraversed ocean, could its inhabitants be much better than savages 
now? Deduct from English wealth and civilisation all that is 
derived from the little country of Flanders alone, and how small 
would the residue be! He must be .a barbarian who does not feel 
that the glory of England is a glory to the whole human race; but 


(1) Speaking of the lingering effects of Spanish law and misgovernment in Lombardy, 
M. Emile de Laveleye has observed :—“ Le sort de la Lombardie fut semblable a celui 
des provinces flamandes: le joug de l’Espagne y arréta toute activité commerciale et 
industrielle. Les fidei-commis et la main-morte s’etendirent rapidement. ‘Les suites 
funestes se font encore sentir aujourd’hui. Ainsi que le remarque un économiste qui 
connait parfaitement son pays, la Lombardie n’est pas tout 4 fait désespagnolisée (dis- 
pagnolizzata).’’—Les Forces Productives de la Lombardie. 
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he must be a fool who does not see that it also belongs to the 
whole human race, and has come from every part of the world. 
Throughout its history the movement of both intellectual light and 
material progress has been one of diffusion, reaching the less acces- 
sible places last, and obstructed not only by distance, but by every 
moral barrier between country and country. England was by posi- 
tion an early receptacle of the movement in modern Europe, and it 
would have passed rapidly over to Ireland, but for a cruel succession 
of accidents and crimes which kept two races apart, in the words of 
a great English philosopher, ‘the most fitted of any two in the 
world to be the counterpart of one another,” ' and two islands apart 
adapted by nature for the clusest commercial connexion. No stronger 
evidence of the truth of these propositions is needed than the fact 
that in spite of Ireland’s calamitous history, in spite of a system of 
law most obstructive to the development of natural resources,—a 
system not really English in origin, but imposed upon England also 
by conquest—in spite of political conspiracy and insecurity, a current 
of progress is nevertheless running in various parts of the island, 
distinctly traceable to a closer connexion with England. Draw a 
line between east and west from Londonderry to Cork, and on the 
eastern side, the one nearest to English markets, English influence, 
and English example, it will be found that the main current is one 
of progress, though not without an opposite stream; while on the 
western side, though the main current is one which carries desolation 
along with it, there are yet scattered indications of improvement, 
come from an English source and wearing an English form.” 

No one who has known the eastern half of the island for more 
than twenty years can have failed to perceive that a striking change 
has taken place in the life and manners of the gentry, and that 
where the landlords are resident, prudent, improving, and trusted, 
the tenants are in many cases following the example of prudence and 
improvement. In a southern county on this side, not many years 
ago a backward one from its isolation, there is a locality comprising 
several large estates well known to the writer, which, within his 
remembrance, and chiefly within very recent years, has undergone 
a complete transformation. It was farmed, as most other parts of 
Ireland were farmed in his childhood; it is now farmed as well as 
any part of England, and a single dealer in a small town within it 
sells artificial manure to the value of £25,000 a year, who could 
probably not have sold a pound’s worth to a former generation. 
From this locality a large proprietor, of English descent, himself the 


(1) “ Representative Government,” by J. S. Mill. 

(2) In this description it is not thought necessary to take account of a temporary 
stagnation of the linen trade of Ulster, nor of a partial failure of crops last year in par- 
ticular counties, balanced by good crops in others. 
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cause of much of the improvement he describes, and who used to 
define the Irish tenant as a creature to whom multiplication and 
subdivision come by nature, but to whom the art of man cannot 
communicate an idea of farming or forbearance from marriage, now 
reports :—‘ The twenty-acre men are holding on well, farming far 
better than formerly, and not involving themselves as formerly with 
wives and families as a matter of course. The farming of this class, 
Roman Catholics and indigenous Irish, is exceedingly improved ; 
their prudence in the matter of marriage still more remarkable; 
their sisters and younger brothers, too, remaining frequently un- 
married, as they will not marry out of their class, unless to better 
themselves. The condition of the country here shows rapid amelio- 
ration.” 

Other instances of a landlord’s good example being followed by his 
tenants, where English markets have come within reach, and English 
improvements in farming have become known, fell under the writer’s 
observation in a recent visit to other eastern counties; and from one 
that was not visited a farmer, loud for tenant right,writes :—“ Farming 
in general is greatly improving in this district and the neighbouring 
ones. Here farmers are to some extent able to compete with the landed 
proprietors at agricultural shows, and the like.” To compete with 
the landed proprietors at agricultural shows and the like! From 
what quarter has this competition come if not from England, and 
what sort of competition has it superseded in Ireland? With their 
fathers would it not probably have been a competition in the dissipa- 
tion of their fortune? In other counties, such as Cavan, and even 
Roscommon, new crops— flax, artificial grasses, and rape—are 
appearing, and land may be seen turned up by spade or plough in 
December, which not long ago would have been left untouched until 
the end of January. It is, again, English markets, English manu- 
facturing towns, and English wealth that enable the Irish farmer to 
eke out in any way the scale of wages on the eastern side. No 
fallacy has more tended to hide the real condition of Ireland and the 
remedies it requires, than one into which writers of authority have 
fallen, that emigration must steadily raise wages in Ireland in pro- 
portion as it diminishes the number of labourers. The base of the 
fallacy is an imaginary “aggregate wages-fund,” the share of each 
labourer in which is supposed to become greater as the number 
sharing becomes smaller.’ But the bargain of wages is a transaction 
between the individual employer and his men; what that employer 


(1) Mr. Mill has employed the phrase “aggregate wages-fund’”’ merely as a short 
term to comprise all the funds employed in the payment of labour, whether derived 
from capital or income. He never meant that the funds in all employers’ possession 
are put together and divided, as gratuities to waiters in a coffee-room are sometimes 
thrown into a box, and afterwards distributed. 
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can give depends on his own means or profits, and not on the sum 
of the funds in his own and other people’s possession; nor are his 
means augmented by the scarcity of labour. Were only one labourer 
left in the country, would he earn as much as all the former labourers 
put together? Clearly not, unless he did as much work, and worked 
for all employers at once; for how else could the money be forth- 
coming to pay him? So far are wages from being equal through 
Ireland, as the doctrine of an aggregate wages-fund, shared by a 
smaller number of labourers, implies, that they vary from five 
shillings a week to twelve shillings, and are highest where good 
labourers are most numerous, and on the side nearest England, 
instead of America. It is the English market for Irish com- 
modities, not the American market for Irish labour, that raises 
wages in Ireland; to say that it is the latter is as much as to say 
that the rich enable the poor to pay high prices for things by 
paying high prices themselves. 

To the funds coming to Irish labourers from an English source 
must also be added the sums which the number who come over 
for the harvest bring back for the winter. And, speaking of this, 
one cannot. but express abhorrence of that spurious patriotism 
which seeks to avenge the misfortunes of Ireland by the destruc- 
tion of England. What have English labourers done, whose 
bread Irish labourers have divided for centuries, and never divided 
more largely than last year, that Irishmen should seek to ruin 
the country on which both subsist? What, on the other hand, 
have the multitude of poor Irish workmen done, who earn their 
living in England, that they should be marked out as the natural 
objects of suspicion and hatred, and exposed to violence, expulsion, 
and destitution? There was never a better year than the one that 
has just closed for the Irish labourers of the west in England and 
Scotland, and many who came for the season found it to their 
advantage to remain. If among these there are any who are parties 
to the crimes which Fenianism contemplates, they are guilty both 
of atrocious treachery to the people who have received and sup- 
ported them, and of a most cruel offence against those of their 
countrymen who are their fellows in labour, but not their fellows in 
treason. If there are any among them who brood over the sad 
history of Ireland, and behold in it the cause of that torpor, too 
common among its inhabitants, which Bentham has catalogued as 
the third order of evil following long insecurity and oppression, let 
them look along the eastern shore of the island, and they will behold 
how the contact and commerce of England are enabling Irishmen to 
shake off that torpor of ages. Belfast itself, as a great manufacturing 
town, is but one generation old ; its mechanical powers are of English 
invention, the advantage of its commercial position consists mainly in 
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vicinity to England, and many inhabitants, of pure Irish as well as 
English descent, are sharing the fortunes of the town ; from which long 
arms, moreover, are now being stretched in the spirit of English enter- 
prise up and down through the island to explore and develop its re- 
sources. Of the success of several of these enterprises it may be too 
early to speak (Fenianism is one of their chief impediments), hut the 
nascent spirit they show is more important than their results, however 
successful. It is a spirit which, with tranquillity and wise legislation, 
would soon stir the western half of the island, over which it is too true 
that desolation and decline have been more commonly spreading of 
late years than giving place to advancement; where the one great 
enterprise carried on upon a great scale is the emigration of the 
flower of the population from adeteriorating soil ; and where culti- 
vation has receded, and a retrogression has taken place from agricul- 
ture to the rudest system of pasture. The proverb is far from 
generally true in Ireland that the benefactor of his country is the 
man who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before. 
And although it may not be denied that many of the former holdings 
were too small for even secure subsistence, the sweeping conversion 
of small farmers into labourers is, whether they go or stay, a revolu- 
tion full of danger to both England and Ireland, as one may see 
in their darkening looks. M.de Lavergne wrote fifteen years ago: 
“Notwithstanding its detestable rural system, Ireland seems to have 
preserved one excellent feature, namely, the almost entire absence of 
day labourers properly so called.” It does not possess that feature 
now. The change has taken place, too, at a peculiarly ill-timed 
epoch, when increased intelligence, communication with America, 
and ideas spreading over Europe, tended of necessity to make the 
Irishman less content than ever to descend to the rank of a servant. 
Instead of the conservative rural class of small farmers, with a fair 
security to improve, mixed with small proprietors here and there, 
improving their own lands (which ought to have been the trans- 
formation effected after the famine), the real transformation is 
that a revolutionary and dangerous :class has been established. 
Fenianism, in its worst form, is the direct result of the suspension of 
leases, the consolidation of farms, and that emigration to which so 
many proprietors have looked for the regeneration of Ireland. 

The predominance of a current of economic decline, with its 
political consequences, on the western side of Ireland, will no doubt 
be ascribed by not a few to an inferior climate and soil, and an 
inferior and less mingled race. The theory of the faultiness of the 
Irish soil and climate is a late invention. The invaders held a 
different notion, and in saying so no impeachment of their descend- 
ants’ title is intended, for the Milesians themselves had no other 
original title to their lands; their own legends and traditions tell 
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that they took them by the sword. But of the natural character of 
those lands—the point here in question—Spenser thus wrote :— 
“And sure Ireland is a most sweet and beautiful country as any is 
under heaven, besides the soil itself most fertile, and fit to yield all 
kind of fruit that shall be committed thereunto. Lastly, the heavens 
most mild and temperate, though somewhat more moist than in the 
parts towards the east.” Quoting this passage some twenty years 
ago, an experienced English observer wrote: “I have been over 
every part of Great Britain; I have had occasion to direct my 
attention to the natural capabilities, to the mode of cultivation, and 
to the produce of many parts of it: this very year I have traversed 
the country from the Land’s End in Cornwall to John o’ Groats in 
Caithness ; but in no part of it have I seen the natural capabilities of 
the soil and climate surpass those of Ireland, and in no part of it 
have I seen those natural capabilities more neglected, more unculti- 
vated, more wasted than in Ireland.”* The inference Mr. Campbell 
Foster drew was one not favourable to the industrial powers and 
virtues of the natives of an island so favoured in its natural gifts ; 
and there are many to agree with him in Ireland itself as well as 
out of it. “ Mettez y des Flamands, ils transformeront |’Irlande, je 
pense,” said a Belgian economist and agriculturist lately to the 
present writer. But how are we to reconcile with the explanation of an 
inert race the fact that landlords in Ireland, not being of Irish race, 
were formerly quite as bad farmers, and otherwise as improvident in 
their way, all over Ireland, as the pure Irish tenants are still in the 
west, and are now very often (otherwise at least than in the matter 
of leases) both good farmers and prudent men? And again, that 
en the eastern side the Celtic tenant is found in many places now 
improving in his farming, encouraged by good markets, and in- 
structed by good example? We may ask, too, what was the 
eondition of farming generally over the most advanced parts of 
Europe fifty years ago,— Prussia, and the Lowlands of Scotland, for 
example? The race has not changed ; what then has changed the 
agriculture? Is the race a different one, in each locality of 
England when you find the farming good, from that in the localities 
where you find it bad ? 


(1) “Letters on the Condition of Ireland,” by T. Campbell Foster, i846. 

The eminent and accurate Professor of Agriculture, Dr. Hodges, at a later period 
says: “The productive powers of the soil of this country are most remarkable, and 
enable it, even with its present imperfect culture, to produce crops which excite the 
astonishment of the most skilful farmers of England and Scotland. The island also 
possesses, in its geological structure and genial climate, such advantages as render it 
equal to any country in the world for the growth of plants and animals. May we not, 
therefore, conclude that it will yet be made to yield an amount of food far more than 
sufficient for rewarding the industry of any population it is ever likely to contain ?” — 
Lessons in Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture, 1860. 
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The true causes of the stagnation and even decline of many parts 
of western Ireland are various, but among them one is chief; 
that there are the people who have suffered the most through history, 
who were thrust farthest from civilisation and commerce, who are 
still farthest from England and its markets, and whose chief land- 
lords are far more commonly than in the East of the island absentees, 
—this last cireumstance being in itself an indication that it is the 
presence not the absence of English influence and ideas that is 
needed for Ireland. One fact mentioned in the “ Evidence relating 
to Railways in Ireland, 1865,” illustrates sufficiently the nature of 
some of the disadvantages which the western farmer suffers from 
remoteness from England. The county of Donegal is one, generally 
speaking, of the most backward counties in the island, and in a 
corner of it one of the witnesses stated that he found fine chickens 
of good size selling in 1864 at 14d. a piece.’ It is not money only 
or profit which is excluded by such disadvantages, but also the ideas, 
the progress, the spirit, the methods, that are sure to flow in with 
commercial facilities of ingress. And, in fact, there are some indi- 
cations of progress even in the west, and wherever they are they 
wear, as already said, the visible garb of their English origin. 
There are some English and Scotch settlers whose farming is excelled 
nowhere in Europe ; the chief resident proprietors farm like English 
ones; and even the smallest holders here and there grow turnips 
(the crop of all others for Ireland), and begin to see the advantage of 
winter keep for their cattle, to mow their corn, to discard the old 
Irish log for the English spade, and to display the intelligence 
awakened through the national education established by England. 

There is no source from which improvement can come to the 
stagnant and retrogressive quarters of Ireland save from English 
connexion and English legislation. A great and benevolent states- 
man is reported indeed to have said that Ireland ought to be governed 
according to Irish ideas. But what are Irish ideas? Are they the 
ideas of the Catholic clergy, an eminently virtuous class beyond ques- 
tion, but surely not the one to govern a nation in our time? Are they 
the ideas of the best educated Catholic laity, a quiet class, who keep 
their ideas too much to themselves? Are they the ideas of the large 
Anglo-Scotch and Protestant population of the island, whose ideas 
are English, with a little provincialism ? Or are they ideas, 
perchance, which are not Irish in any sense, but the ideas of the 
Pontiff and Cardinals of Rome? Whenever what are called Irish 
ideas are closely examined, they will turn out, if Irish at all, to be the 
ideas not of a nation, but of a class or a section; and Ireland has had 


(1) Provisions are now very dear in the county of Donegal, and the labourers and 


small farmers are suffering greatly in consequence; but this dearness comes of a failure 
of crops, not of a profitable market. 
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only too much of class legislation and sectional government. It is 
English ideas—the ideas of the nearest part of civilised and pro- 
gressive Europe—that are wanted for the control and guidance of 
Ireland; but when I say English ideas, I mean the ideas of the 
present English nation, not of the Anglo-Norman barons of the feudal 
age. 

What then is the English nation todo for Ireland? No single 
measure, it may at once be affirmed, will make Ireland generally 
prosperous or appease the discontent existing among a large portion 
of its inhabitants. A combination of measures is necessary to arrest 
the progress of sedition, to encourage improvement in farming, to 
facilitate the rise of a class of yeoman and peasant proprietors, to 
remove legal impediments to the development of the naturai resources 
of the island, and natural impediments which individuals cannot 
remove, to make its real condition and resources known in England, 
to diffuse agricultural skill, to check the enormous evil of absenteeism, 
and to bring all Ireland closer to England, and to the markets and 
progress of the European world. In the few pages at the writer’s 
disposal it is evident that so extensive a programme cannot be dis- 
cussed in detail, but some remarks-are due to the readers who have 
followed him thus far. 

Of Fenianism first: that is to say, Fenianism as an organised con- 
epiracy for the ruin of England; which ought to be suppressed if it 
were only in mercy to not a few reluctant accomplices on its roll, 
for there are always not a few reluctant accomplices of an Irish con- 
spiracy. Fenianism knows too well its own utter imbecility as a 
belligerent power not to perish of sheer despair but for its hope in 
America, and the spoil it promises to the mercenary part of its 
adherents in an American war against England, or at least an 
American sanction to privateering against English trade. And in 
American hostility it has too much reason to believe,—a_ hostility 
very unjust as against the whole English people, and their common 
country, but not unprovoked by a considerable section of English- 
men, blockade-runners, and newspaper scolds—if one must not add 
the laches or duplicity of some English officials during the late Civil 
War. The people of England owe it now to their own safety and 
strength, and to their own honour, as well as to the injured and 
offended people of America, to make immediate ample and generous 
compensation for the wrongs and insults of which the latter complain. 
If it be true, as the writer has some reason to believe, that the con- 
cession of British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island would be accepted 
as a full compensation, that concession ought gladly to be made. 
For while, by making it, England would get rid of a formidable 
embarrassment and danger, she would leave the resources of great 
regions to be developed to her own future advantage by the only 
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people in a condition to develop them. America, too, ought to be 
thankful to be thereby released from the incubus of a claim, the 
; attempt to enforce which, even if successful (a very doubtful matter), 
would do cruel injury to the very class of Englishmen who, for the 
sake of American freedom, were unmurmuring sufferers by the war 
which upheld it. The working classes must be the chief victims of 
every war, the wealthier classes enduring, by comparison, no real 
privation; but a war between America and England, or against the 
commerce of England, would be one for the starvation of that very 
magnanimous working class of Englishmen to whom America owes 
so much sympathy and admiration—not to say also gratitude, though 
they really could have added an English war to her late troubles, 
had they joined their voices to the disgraceful clamour of others for 
that end. 

The next point in importance is the tenure of land, the difficulties 
of which cannot be surmounted by legislation relating to tenure 
alone. The holders of land throughout a great part of Ireland are 
now being studiously taught to believe that either an English or an 
Irish Parliament will shortly convert them into proprietors, subject 
at most to a redeemable rent-charge equal to their present rents. As 
for an Irish Parliament—if England were so unmerciful to Ireland, 
and so blind to her own interests, as to establish one—the present 
tenants would immediately find themselves exposed to the claims of 
a host of departed tenants and their representatives, and presently 
also to the claims of a Fenian army from America. Let us, then, 
dismiss the supposition of an Irish Parliament as the most hurtful 
project as regards the Irish occupiers, as well as the most unstates- 
manlike one, looking to the welfare of the United Kingdom, that has 
ever been proposed; and let us ask what a British Parliament in 
which Ireland is fairly represented cando? If the tenants in Ireland 
would all thrive, were the landlords removed— if the latter had 
nowhere laid out large sums upon improvements, and were no- 
where the best examples of farming in their neighbourhood—if the 
tenants were all good farmers, or capable of becoming so, and all 
were where they are with a good moral title, such as the majority of 
them have, to remain—the present writer, for one, would not hesitate 
ll to follow the able, kindly, and eloquent advocate of a “ Perpetual 
ii} Settlement” in the Spectator,—to which a frivolous technical objection 
has been made by the importation of Indian zemindars into the 
ae discussion. An insuperable objection to the proposal, however, in 
in the present writer’s judgment, arises from his knowledge of facts 
ve militating against both its justice and its expediency. The dispos- 
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nie session of the present landlords would, beyond doubt, deprive Ireland 
Hii of many of its best farmers and its best models of farming, and the 
neighbourhood in which they live of their local activity and useful- 
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ness. A greater calamity could hardly have befallen the county of 
Wexford, for example, twenty years ago, than the removal of 
several of its chief proprietors. A parliamentary fixity of tenure, 
though subject to a rent-charge equal to the present rents, would 
confound the improving and the unimproving, the capable and the 
incapable, among both landlords and tenants; it would confiscate 
the improvements of those landlords who have for many years past 
spent the whole of their incomes upon improvement (and such cases 
there are, to the writer’s personal knowledge), while it would only 
make the State the agent to collect the rent of the negligent and 
unimproving absentee—and, some few signal exceptions excepted, 
most absentees are negligent and unimproving; it would also arrest 
all improvement on the part of landlords in the future, and, while it 
would confirm the least industrious and thrifty of the tenants in their 
old ways, it would create an obstacle to the prosperity and elevation 
of the more energetic and provident tenants who are often beside 
them. There is moreover an almost unbroken concurrence of 
testimony from Ireland, coming from tenant farmers themselves, as 
well as from their ablest advocates, that holders of under fifteen Irish 
acres cannot thrive, and though the present writer is convinced that 
this is an error—not only from continental experience, but from 
what has been done by garden cultivation and house-feeding in 
Ireland itself on Lord Gosford’s estate—he is driven to admit that 
there are many small holdings in Ireland on which no tenants could 
thrive, and some small holders who would not thrive upon any 
holdings. Not only are there among the smallest holders some who 
have crept in against the express contract of the original tenants, but 
the class includes the sunken, the weakest, the least energetic; for 
the energetic tenant in Ireland always strives to enlarge his farm, 
and, although it would often be better to intensify than to extend his 
cultivation, it is not the less a fact that there has been a tendency in 
the size of the good tenant’s farm to increase, and of that of the 
worthless one to decrease, so that on the smallest farms are some who, 
of all the tenants in Ireland, are the most incapable of making a very 
small farm succeed. A parliamentary lease or settlement would in short 
necessitate a selection of tenants, which would by no means meet the 
views of all the present ones. On the other hand, England cannot 
leave the treatment of tenure entirely to the landlords, who strangely 
tell us in one breath it is a settled axiom of political economy that 
a landlord’s interest in his own property, just because it is his own, 
must lead him to improve it, and yet that Irish tenants will not 
improve if the holdings become their own for a time under a lease— 
or, in short, that insecurity, not security, is the great incentive to im- 
provement on the part of a tenant. It isadded, on the landlord’s part, 
that many tenants do not wish for leases: when this is the case, as it 
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sometimes is, from entire confidence in the landlord, it only shows that 
there is a supposed security in those cases ; but even under excellent 
and trustworthy landlords, tenants are often shy of asking for a lease 
when they would be glad of one of sufficient length, were it not for 
its expense, and the fear at once of its legal technicalities and of 
offending the landlord by asking to be put out of his power. 

The subject of the tenure of land is, in connection with the legal 
technicalities referred to, bound up with the whole law of real property, 
and to have a prosperous and contented agricultural population in 
Ireland there is needed not only a legal right to compensation for 
tenants’ improvements, in the absence of a lease for thirty-one years 
at least for holdings over fifteen acres, but also a complete liberation 
of the transfer of land from legal restrictions and difficulties, so 
that farmers might buy land as well as hold it securely. For this 
end primogeniture and entails must cease, and a simple system of the 
transfer of land by registration must be introduced. It is in this 
sense only that Ireland, to repeat an expression used before, ought 
to be de-Anglicised, though in truth the English law of real pro- 
perty is neither English in origin nor approved of by the English 
people, and contains nothing injurious to Ireland which is not so 
to England too; and it is only in respect of legal fetters which 
England ought to strike off from herself that she ought to follow the 
exhortation of an eminent Irish lawyer in respect of Ireland, “ Loose 
her, and let her go.’ 

The writer’s limit prevents a demonstration here of the invalidity 
of current arguments against the possibility of yeomen and peasants 
prospering in either island as proprietors, or even becoming pro- 
prietors at all under even rational land laws; but an illustration 
must be given of the obstructions which the land laws under which 
Ireland has been placed have opposed to the enterprise and pros- 
perity of its people in other ways. “About fifteen years ago,” Dr. 
Hancock relates in his treatise on the Impediments to the Prosperity 
of Ireland, “an enterprising capitalist was anxious to build a flax- 
mill in the north of Ireland, as a change had become necessary in 
the linen trade from hand-spinning to mill-spinning. He selected 
as the site for his mill a place in a poor but populous district, 
situated on a navigable river, and in the immediate vicinity of 
extensive turf bogs. The capitalist applied to the landlord for a 
lease of fifty acres for a mill site, labourers’ village, and his own 


(1) In November, 1852, Mr. Napier introduced a series of measures into the House 
of Commons for the adjustment of the relations of landlords and tenants in Ireland, saying, 
at the close of his speech: “Enough for him, if he had provided a freer career for 
industry and raised up an obstacle to injustice. The voice of mercy had resuscitated 
Ireland, the flush and flow of returning life reanimated her frame; but she was still in 
the grave-clothes in which severe policy and sore affliction had bound her. Loose her, 
and let her go.’””"—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 
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residence, and of fifty acres of bog, as it was proposed to use turf 
as the fuel for the steam engines of the mill. The landlord was 
most anxious to encourage an enterprise so well calculated to im- 
prove his estate. An agreement was concluded, but when the 
flax-spinner consulted his legal adviser, he discovered that the law 
prevented the landlord from carrying out the very liberal terms he 
had agreed to. He was bound by settlement to let at the best rent 
only ; the longest lease he could grant was for three lives, or thirty- 
one years. Such a lease, however, at the full rent of the land, was 
quite too short a term to secure the flax-spinner in laying out his 
capital in building; the statute enabling tenants to lease for mill 
sites only allowing leases of three acres. The mill was not built, and 
mark the consequence. Some twenty miles from the site alluded to, 
the flax-spinner found land in which he could get a perpetual 
interest ; there he laid out his thousands; there he has for the last 
fifteen years given employment to hundreds of labourers, and has 
earned money. The poor but populous district continues as popu- 
lous, but, if anything, poorer than it was. During the past seasons 
of distress, the people of that district suffered much from want of 
employment, the landlord’s rents were worse paid out of it than 
from any other part of his estate. ‘Could there be a stronger case to 
prove how much the present state of Ireland arises from the state of 
the law P” 

The present writer knows of several similar cases ; and when Lord 
Dufferin says of the industrial resources of Ireland, “A hundred 
fountains remain to be unsealed,” he might have added that it is 
the seal of the law which closes them up, and that the law furnishes 
an answer to Bishop Berkeley’s last question in the Querist, a hundred 
and thirty years ago, “ Whose fault is it if poor Ireland still con- 
tinues poor?” A part of the impoverishment which Ireland suffers, 
not only pecuniarily, but socially and morally, from entails, insecure 
tenures, incumbrances, and other consequences of the present state 
of the law, is absenteeism ; the evil of which is the one point about 
which all parties in Ireland are agreed, and in removing which the 
legislature would be really legislating according to Irish ideas. 

The excellent results which in several counties have followed the 
Government grant for instructors in the best methods of growing and 
saving flax, exemplify another direction in which the interference of 
the State is urgently required, namely, for general agricultural in- 
struction throughout Ireland. The suppression of the Chairs of 
. Agriculture in the Queen’s Colleges was an act of sheer fatuity, as the 
suppression of the Professorships of Irish was an act of sheer barbarism, 
on the part of the Treasury. There ought to be a model-farm 
attached to a national school in every parish, and there is no sort of 
reason why the Irish peasant should not learn the all-important 
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lesson of a rotation of crops, and of the proper house-feeding of cattle, 
as well as to read, write, and count. The intervention of the State is 
also indispensable for the deepening of rivers and providing outfalls 
for arterial drainage. The state of the Suck, for example, is a scandal 
to a civilised Government, and an insuperable obstacle to the im- 
provement by private enterprise of a vast district which it floods. 
Lastly remains the extension and cheapening of railway communica- 
tion. The completion of a commercial union between the two islands 
is almost as vital a point as the maintenance of their political union, 
and a Government can look to indirect and distant results in promot- 
ing it, which are not economically within the contemplation of private 
enterprise. The English buyer, for example, who pays but a small 
sum to a company for his fare, may be worth more than a thousand 
times the amount to the trade of both islands; and a not unimpor- 
tant economy in the workings of the Irish lines could be effected by 
a centralisation of management.’ 

Other things there are, doubtless, which ought to be done for 
Ireland, and among them are some which Parliament has not at 
present the requisite information to do; therefore, among the things 
which ought at once to be done is, to make a Parliamentary inquiry 
into the actual condition and resources of the island, not for the 
purpose for which such inquiries have too often been made, of post- 
poning legislation, but to prepare for it. But if even the measures 
sketched out in these pages were carried at once into effect, in the 
next generation but one economic current of progress would be found 
flowing through Ireland, and the answer to Bishop Berkeley’s 
question would be that “ poor Ireland” does not still continue poor. 
The ballad might then ask with truth in 1898, the centenary of the 
last Rebellion,— 


‘Who fears to speak of ’98 ? 
Who blushes at the name ?”’ 


T. E. Cure Lestre. 


(1) It is to be feared that the purchase of the Irish railways by the State will meet 
with great difficulty from the exorbitant demands of Compunies; and, perhaps, also, 
from a demand on the part of the Government fora guarantee on the part of Ireland 
alone against loss, which the shareholders are very ready to offer on behalf of the people 
of Ireland, but which the latter ought not to be expected to give. <A railway which 
carries the produce of the west of Ireland cheaper to England, benefits producers in the 
former and consumers in the latter; and why should the consumer in Ireland, who does 
not benefit as a producer—the fundholder, for example—pay part of the carriage of 
provisions away from himself? If the cost of carriage were annihilated between the 
islands, meat and other provisions would become cheaper in London, and dearer in 
Limerick and Galway. Why should consumers in Limerick and Galway, but not 
in London, guarantee the State against loss by a measure tending to that result ? 
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Cuarrer LIV. 
PALLIATIVES. 


Mrs. VANDELEvR dried her tears and rang for the carriage. It had 
been twenty minutes at the door. She hastened upstairs, bathed her 
eyes, sprinkled a little dirt in the shape of pearl powder on her face, 
and, discarding her maid’s choice, selected a bonnet she considered 
more becoming under the circumstances. It was no use looking her 
worst, she thought, and despite such judicious applications, the tell- 
tale eye-lids were still reddened—the delicate face was paler than itc 
wont. But she felt better. Some of the sharpness of the blow had 
passed away. Burton’s letter proved to a certain extent an anodyne. 
It diverted her mind from the one great sorrow, gave her cause for 
reflection as to what she must decide about the play, and above all, 
opened up a narrow glimpse of hope. Yes, there wasa chance, nay, 
almost a certainty, of seeing Gerard once again. Happiness is, after 
all, very relative. Yesterday she pined and fretted because she could 
not spend her whole life with him, to-day she blessed and cherished 
the mere possibility of hearing his voice for five minutes in the 
crowded box of a theatre! 

Of course he would come! She had heard much of the eagerness 
with which authors are believed to watch the progress of their own 
productions, and not being familiar with the class, voted it an im- 
possibility that Gerard should absent himself from the Accordion on 
the first night of his play. Madame Molinara too had made such a 
point of her presence. Poor Fanny might feel hurt if she never 
went to see her act. This would be an excellent opportunity, and to 
find husband and wife under the same roof, whether they recognised 
each other or not, would confirm her own good resolutions so strongly, 
and be so beneficial to herself! The last seemed an unanswerable 
argument. She was persuaded, no doubt, that for a hundred such 
reasons, and not because of her intense thirst and longing to set eyes 
on Gerard once more, she had determined to accept Burton’s invi- 
tation, should she find on inquiry there was any likelihood Mr. 
Ainslie would make one of the party. 

To ascertain this point, she bethought herself it would be well to 
eallon Jane Tregunter forthwith. Were not Gerard Ainslie and 
Dolly Egremont fast friends, sure to be familiar with each other’s 
movements? Was not the latter gentleman bound in the most abject 
slavery to his affianced bride? He could have no secrets from dear 
Jane, and dear Jane, she was sure, had no secrets from her. 
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Now with Miss Tregunter’s family, and in her own circle, there 
existed a pleasant fiction, upheld zealously enough, that the heiress 
never occupied her excellent town house in solitude, or, as she was 
pleased to term it, “on her own hook.” 

Relatives of different degrees, but of steady age and habits, were 
supposed to reside with her in continual succession, thus warding off 
the offensive strictures of Mrs. Grundy, who, with her usual consis- 
tency, saw not the slightest impropriety so long as the young lady 
only ordered her own carriages at her own time to go where she 
pleased, with entire independence of action when out of her own 
house. 

It was at present Aunt Emily’s turn of duty to mount guard over 
her niece, but Aunt Emily, who was prolific, and fond of her children, 
had been summoned home to nurse a croupy little girl, the youngest 
of ten, and Jane Tregunter, absorbed in her frousseau, was just as 
much a femme seule as Lady Baker, who had buried two husbands, 
and might have seen out half adozen, or Madame samen who had 
found one more than enough. 

All this she explained with considerable volubility, before Norah 
had been in the house five minutes, pausing in her discourse but 
once to kiss her visitor rapturously, and exclaim— 

“ Darling! What a love of a bonnet!” 

“« And so, dear,” continued the fiancée, ‘here I am as independent 
as the Queen of Sheba, only mine isn’t a Solomon, you know; far 
from it, dear fellow! he was always a goose ; but then he’s such an 
honest one. And I’m ready to go anywhere with you, and do any- 
thing, and, in short, I’m game for any enormity you like to mention 
in the way of a lark. Only put a name to it and here you are! 
Do you know, it’s a great pull not having married young Non- 
sence, Norah, I’m very nearly as old as you, only I don’t look it. 
That sounds complimentary! Darling, you know I always said you 
were beautiful, and so you are, but it’s impossible for me, with my 
chubby cheeks, and turned-up nose, ever to look like anything but a 
school-girl! I wish it wasn’t. It’s so much nicer to have some 
expression of countenance. A woman at my age should have lost 
her baby-face. She ought to seem more as if she had ‘ been, done, 
and suffered,’ like a verb, you know. Even Dolly says yours is the 
most loveable face he ever saw. I’m not jealous though. I don’t 
consider him a very good judge, so you see I’m not vain either, though 
you'll declare I am when I’ve taken you upstairs to show you my 
new dresses, and I’m sure the presents on that table in the back 
drawing-room are enough to make one as proud as a peacock! ” 

It is, perhaps, needless to observe that for everybody who came to 
call on the future Mrs. Egremont, these “presents in the back 
drawing-room” were just as much a part of the show as the new 
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gowns, the new bonnets, the new stockings, handkerchiefs, gloves, 
and petticoats, nay, the new fiancée herself. 

Mrs. Vandeleur, as in duty bound, exhausted her whole vocabulary 
of praise. “Beautiful! exquisite! uncommon! perfect. How 
thoroughly French! How completely Spanish! What extraordi- 
nary workmanship, in such good taste too! And the writing-case, 
dear, it must have been made on purpose ; who gave you that ?” 

Miss Tregunter’s rosy face became the rosier for a passing suf- 
fusion. “‘ Oh, that is a little attention of Mr. Burton’s. You know 
he proposed to me, dear. Wasn’t it funny? Do you think I ought 
to take it?” 

Mrs. Vandeleur opened her blue eyes. ‘ Proposed to you, Jane!” 
she repeated. ‘‘ And you never told me! When was it?” 

“Oh! a long time ago,” answered the other, hastily. “At the 
end of last season, just before I went abroad. I met him the same 
night at Lady Featherbrain’s fancy ball. Wasn’t it awkward ?” 

Norah pondered. That was the very day she had herself refused 
this adventurous swain, without, however, considering it necessary to 
confide his offer to her intimate friend. Obviously, neither lady had 
been sufficiently proud of her conquest to make it public. 

“ Well, you can’t send it back now,” she replied, gravely ; adding, 
after a moment’s thought, “Janey, you were quite right not to 
marry him.” 

“Marry him!” echoed Miss Tregunter, and the tone sufficiently 
convinced her listener that Dolly never had anything to fear from 
the rivalry of his old fellow-pupil. 

“ But what a duck of a bracelet!” continued Mrs. Vandeleur, 
taking from the purple morocco case in which it was coiled an 
unequalled specimen of the jeweller’s art. 

“Qh! the bracelet,” exclaimed the other. ‘Isn’t it a love? 
Isn’t it per—fection! Now, who do you suppose sent me that? I 
can’t think why, I’m sure, except that he is a great friend of yours. 
Who but dear, quiet, melancholy, good-looking Mr. Ainslie. The 
jewels are magnificent, and the setting too beautiful! Do you know, 
Norah, every morsel of that gold he found and dug out himself, 
while he was in Australia or California, or wherever people go who 
are ruined, and want to make their fortunes !” 

It was Mrs. Vandeleur’s turn to blush, but she hid her crimson 
face over the ornament, and in a few seconds it had grown even paler 
than before. 

He dug the gold himself, did he, poor fellow! How she pictured 
in her mind the bivouac fires, the red shirts, the bronzed, bearded 
comrades, the barren ridges, the starlit sky, the gloomy, desolate 
grandeur of the scene. She could almost fancy she saw the dear 
face, thoughtful, weather-beaten, careworn, gazing wistfully into the 
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glowing embers, while his thoughts travelled back to England; or 
hushed and calm in sleep, while he dreamed of the woman he had 
loved so hopelessly and so well. 

A tear fell heavily on those burnished links of hard-won gold. It 
was all very well to be patient, resolute, right-minded, but the 
rebellious heart would make itself heard, and she must see him once 
again. Just once again, and then she would accept her fate ! 

“ Janey,” asked the White Rose, discreetly changing the subject as 
far as her companion was concerned. ‘“ What are you going to do 
on the 10th? I had some thoughts of the play if this cool weather 
lasts. Come and dine with me. I'll ask Mr. Egremont, of course, 
and we’ll all go together.” 

“Play! my dear,” answered the other. ‘I’m sick of the very 
name of plays. How any man in his senses can make himself the 
slave Dolly is to a parcel of odious mountebanks, seems to me per- 
fectly incomprehensible. Would you believe it, Norah, he never got 
away from that hateful Accordion till half-past twelve last night? 
And he couldn’t stay to luncheon, or you’d have found him here,— 
where, to be sure, he’d have been rather in our way,—because he 
had a disgusting rehearsal at two. Then the letters he gets, and the 
bills, and the bothers with the newspapers, and those shocking 
actresses! My dear, it’s a continual worry, that drives me out of 
my senses !”” 

“‘T suppose you will soon put a stop to it,” observed Mrs. Vande- 
leur, meaningly. 

“T believe you!” answered Jane. ‘“ Wait till I’m fairly in the 
saddle, and if I don’t make him as tractable as Tomboy, I’m very 
much mistaken. Poor fellow! it’s only fair to say he’d get out of it 
at once if he could, but he’s so deep in the thing now, he must go on 
till the theatre closes. I wish they’d shut it up to-morrow. Well, 
qui vivra verra. If that Madame Molinara ever sets foot in my house, 
I'll give her leave to stay there for good and all!” 

Ere Miss Tregunter could work herself into a fume under this 
imaginary grievance, Norah recalled the conversation artfully to the 
point. 

“Then you'd rather not go, dear,” said she in her soft, quiet tones. 
“ Don’t, if it bores you.” 

“T must,” replied this energetic martyr. “I can’t get out of it. 
T’ll come to you and welcome, but we must dine awfully early, for 
I’ve promised to be there for the first scene. It’s some new play 
Dolly makes a ridiculous fuss about, only because this dreadful 
American woman acts in it, I verily believe. There’s a lot of us 
going. Theresa, and Cousin Charlie, aud Mr. Ainslie; and, in 
short, as many as the box will hold. It’s Mr. Burton’s party, and 
I don’t want to be ruder to him just now than I can help.” 
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Mrs. Vandeleur’s heart gave a little leap, not, I imagine, from 
the prospect of meeting either Theresa or Cousin Charlie. She 
would see Gerard then, possibly speak to him, and it would, of course, 
be much easier after that to sustain an eternal separation. 

She steadied her voice admirably while she repeated her invitation, 
begging the guest to name her own dinner-hour, insisting with 
unusual energy on the inconvenience of making it too late. 

“ And now,” said Miss Tregunter, holding the door open with the 
air of a chairman at a Board of Directors, “all this is what 1 call 
extraneous matter. Let us proceed with the real business of the 
meeting.” 

I suppose that to our coarser male organisation the deep and 
beautiful sublimity of Dress must ever remain a forbidden worship— 
a mystery unrevealed. Not to man’s grosser sense is vouchsafed the 
judicious taste in colour, the discriminating touch for texture, the 
unerring glance for shape. We possess, indeed, our uniforms 
(hideous), our sporting dresses (barbarous), our official costumes 
(grotesque), but to the stronger and stupider animal undoubtedly 
has been denied that heartfelt rapture which in all matters of gauzes, 
muslins, silks, satins, and brocades, springs from a sense essentially 
feminine, to be termed with propriety “ the pleasure of the eye.” 

Miss Tregunter’s “ frousseau,”’ exclusive of a closet in which, 
like Bluebeard’s wives, hung six various-coloured dresses, filled two 
spacious bedrooms and a dressing-room. For one heavenly half-hour 
the ladies roamed at will through these gardens of delight. During 
this too brief period of enjoyment, it is my belief that Miss Tregunter, 
except as a remote first cause for such gratifying display, never gave 
her future husband a thought, that the pain in Mrs. Vandeleur’s 
fond heart was lulled, even deadened, by the power of that wondrous 
magic which has never been known to fail. Alas! that it came out 
all the sharper and more piercing later in the day, when, driving 
home, she met the well-known figure on horseback. And Gerard 
Ainslie, not stopping to speak, took his hat off with a cold, proud, 
distant greeting. 

It was some little consolation to mark that he looked pale, worn, 
and ill; to gather from his appearance that he too was not without 
his cares ; that however cross he might be, he felt likewise almost as 
unhappy as herself. 


Cuarter LY. 


ANODYNES. 


Wovutp she have loved him better had she guessed his morning’s 
work? Does not the water-lily, torn cruelly up by its roots, only to 
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slide from an eager, disappointed grasp, seem fairer and fairer as the 
pitiless stream bears it farther and farther out of reach? Are any 
of us really aware of its worth while our treasure lies under lock and 
key, ready to gladden the eye, and warm the heart, at our daily 
caprice? No. I think when the thief is at the door, we wake to a 
sense of its importance, perhaps only to learn its full value, when 
the casket has been rifled and the jewel stolen away. 

Gerard Ainslie, like the majority of mankind, was not so consti- 
tuted as to resist oft-repeated attacks of vexation and disappointment. 
Nay, there was so much of the woman in his temperament as ren- 
dered him patient and trusting at one season, suspicious and easily 
disheartened at another. Like a woman, too, while full of courage 
to dare, and fortitude to endure, there were certain blows from which 
he made no effort to recover, certain injuries he would accept un- 
resisting, to sink under them without a struggle. When the poor 
camel falls beneath that last ounce of burden, the meek eyes only 
urge their piteous reproach in silence ; the weary head droops gently 
to its rest without complaint, but never rises from the desert sand 
again! Some years ago, perhaps, our gold-digger might have faced 
a great sorrow as becomes a man, but the heart has thus much of 
affinity with the brain—should I not add, the stomach ?—that it 
will only bear a fixed amount of ill-usage, or even of justifiable wear- 
and-tear. Take too many liberties with it, and, no more than the in- 
tellect or the digestion, will it continue to perform its functions. 
There comes a paralysis of the feelings, as of the senses; and that 
is indeed a dreary death-in-life which drops its arms in hopeless 
lassitude, and says, “I have shot my bolt ; I have run my chance— 
sink or swim, what matter? I accept my fate!” 

Rank cowardice, is it not? But a cowardice to which the bravest 
spirits are sometimes the most susceptible. Accept your fate! 
What is this but yielding the stakes before the game is played out ? 
Scuttling the ship before she strikes and fills? Surrendering the 
fort, and going over with arms, standards, and ammunition to the 
enemy? The man who succeeds in love, war, money-making, is he 
who will not accept his fate—no, not though it be rammed down his 
throat !—but frowns, and grins, and strives, never yielding an inch, 
unless to win back two, and so by sheer force of dogged obstinacy 
and perseverance, gaining the hard fight at last, and grasping the 
prize—to find, perhaps, after all, that it is scarce worth taking. 
Never mind, however valueless the victory, the struggle is not with- 
out its good results. 

Now Gerard, from an inconsistencey of character peculiar to such 
sensitive dispositions, though he had hoped on while there really 
seemed no hope, gallantly enough, became so relaxed by a gleam of 
unexpected happiness, that when adversity lowered once more, he 
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could not endure the reaction, and gave in. He felt like some 
mariner, who, after battling with contrary gales a whole voyage 
through, makes his port in a fair wind that veers round and drives 
him out to sea again ere he can enter the harbour; like some 
gold-seeker, who has travelled, and starved, and shivered, and 
prospected, and reached a likely spot at last, to find nothing but 
quartz, dirty water, sand, perhaps a little mica, but never a grain of 
the pure, yellow, virgin gold. 

I do not hold this man was by any means wise thus to set up a 
fellow-creature for a fetish, and exact from his idol supernatural per- 
fection; but, having adopted the superstition, degrading or other- 
wise, it would perhaps have been more consistent and more com- 
fortable to stick fanatically to his worship, how much soever the 
image had become defaced, its pedestal lowered, its gilding tarnished, 
or its paint worn off. 

It is a hard truth, but probably no woman that ever wore a smile 
is worth one-tenth of the vexation, the longing, the weariness of 
spirit, caused by hundreds of them in hearts twice as kindly and 
honest as their own. Yet if men did not thus put a fictitious price 
on that which they covet, and pay it too, readily enough, what would 
become of romance, poetry, three-volume novels, the book of fashions, 
and the ladies’ newspaper? Cosmetics would be a drug, chignons 
unsaleable, jewellers might shut up shop, Madame Dévy would be 
bankrupt, Madame Vigoureuse paralysed, and Madame Rachel in the 
bench. 

Such questions of demand and supply never occurred to Gerard’s 
aching heart. Sore and angry he determined that Norah was no 
longer worthy of her place in his breast, and resolved, therefore, 
unphilosophically enough, to make himself as miserable as he could 
during the rest of his life. He was one of those gentlemen, very 


scarce, they tell me, in the present day, who despise Moore’s 
sagacious warning,— 


‘©°Tis folly when flowers around us rise, 
To make light of the rest, if the rose be not there, 
And the world is so rich in voluptuous eyes, 
*T were a pity to limit one’s love to a pair.” 


Like a spoilt child whose favourite toy is broken, he declined to 
play any more, and refused to be comforted. 

There is a strange impulse in restless spirits, that urges them ever 
towards set of sun. ‘“ Westward ho!” seems the natural outcry of 
weariness and discontent. ‘“ You may go to h—Ill! ” said the stump 
orator to his constituents, who had failed to re-elect him for Congress, 
“and I'll go to Texas!” Something of the same sentiment hardened 
Gerard’s heart when he saw the round of fashion and amusement 
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whirling about him in the gaiety of a London season; that gaiety 
which, pleasant as it is, seems such a bitter mockery to an empty or 
an aching heart. Of Texas, indeed, he had heard too much to make 
it his refuge, but for a very few thousand pounds he bought a great 
many thousand acres in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, and 
thither he resolved to betake himself forthwith, fitting out for the 
purpose a goodly barque of considerable tonnage, which he proposed 
to command as captain and sailing-master, lading her with a cargo 
of “notions” that could not fail to make handsome profits, and 
selecting with great care a crew of honest, able-bodied “ salts,” such 
as it would be a pride and a pleasure to employ. “If anything can 
take the nonsense out of a fellow,” thought Gerard, “it will be such 
a trip as this. Constant work, heavy responsibility, lots of foul 
weather, and then a bad bargain to make the best of, a life in the 
open air, and a score of half-broken horses to gallop about a farm of 
fifty thousand acres!” 

To this end he proceeded to dispose, by sale and gift, of the neces- 
sary articles constituting a bachelor’s establishment in London. Two 
or three pictures, several boxes of cigars, a self-adjusting filter, the 
Racing Calendar complete, two bull-terriers, a piping bullfinch, a 
mail-phaeton, a circular brougham, several valuable canes, a har- 
monium, and a stud of hunters. 

It was pleasant for Mrs. Vandeleur, reading the Morning Post at 
breakfast, to come on such an advertisement as this, from the pen of 
Messrs. Tattersall,— 

“To be sold without reserve, as the owner is about to leave 
England, the following horses well-known in Leicestershire, the 
property of Gerard Ainslie, Esq.,” succeeded by a string of high 
sounding appellations dwindling at last to “ Jack and Gill, quiet in 
harness, and have been constantly driven together,” and concluded 
by “ Norah Creina, a favourite hack.” 

“He might have kept fer,” thought Mrs. Vandeleur, “if only for 
the name!” but her eyes filled with tears, and to swallow them did 
not improve her appetite for breakfast. 

Their joint sorrow was unequally divided, the woman as usual 
having the larger share. Gerard sought relief in sheer hard work 
of mind and body. To a certain extent he foundit. A long day 
passed at the docks, carefully overlooking fittings and repairs for his 
ship, a dozen interviews with different merchants, all men of the 
strictest probity, but with whom it was “business” to get the better 
of him if he neglected to keep his eyes open, a hunt through 
Wapping and its purlieus, after, here a boatswain’s mate, and there 
a ship’s carpenter, with unceasing research for top-men, smart but 
not “cheeky,” knowing their duty yet not wholly given over to 
drink. These varied labours would sometimes tire him so completely 
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that after an hour’s smoking he was glad to go to sleep in his chair, 
only leaving it to toss and tumble through a wakeful night in bed. 

Then, mistaking fatigue of body for peace of mind, he would vote 
himself cured of his infatuation, and to prove it, even changed the 
barque’s name, substituting for her humble appellation of the Simple 
Susan, a more suggestive title as the White Rose. 

He “ pitied himself,” as the French say, very deeply, and this form 
of sympathy is not without a spurious consolation of its own. His 
friends, too, afforded him the usual commiseration, vaguely wonder- 
ing why they saw him so seldom, but accepting the loss of his society 
with resignation, and troubling themselves not at all about its cause. 
Dolly, entering the Club he most affected, about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, found a knot of intimates thus bewailing the absentee. 

“Has Ainslie got any sound horses amongst those wretches I saw 
to-day at Tattersall’s? I want two or three hunters if I can get my 
sort. Anybody know anything about any of them?” 

The speaker was a stout florid young man, who looked rich, stupid, 
and good-natured. He loved hunting very dearly, was extremely 
well mounted, very particular that his horses should be safe fencers, 
and equally careful only to ride them at safe places. As his friend 
and toady, Mr. Agincourt, commonly called Blueskin, was wont to 
observe, “It seemed a good system, making the odds two to one in 
his favour.” 

That gentleman laid down the Globe and rose from his chair. 
“ There’s one you ought to buy,” said he dictatorially, for he under- 
stood his profession and smoothed a patron’s plumage from the 
higher standing-point; “the chestnut with a thin tail, ‘ Bobstay’ 
they call him in the list. I saw him go last season from Gumley 
Wood to the Caldwell, right across the Langtons, and he never 
put a foot wrong! I don’t believe there’s such another fencer in 
England. Old Fly-by-night gave me two falls following him, in 
and out of the Harborough Road. The distance isn’t much, but 
Pll trouble you for the ‘oxers.’ No horse that can go straight 
in that country should slip through your fingers. I shall be at 
Tattersall’s at any rate, and I’ll bid for him if you like.” 

“T suppose Ainslie don’t ride much,” observed the other, a 
gratuitous assumption enthusiastically repudiated by young Lord 
Rasperdale. 

“Ride, Jerry!” exclaimed that outspoken nobleman ; “TI should 
just like to see you bound to follow him. Why, he beat every man 
jack of us last March on a thorough-bred horse he calls Lucifer 
(the beggar they returned so often as unrideable), in that good run 
from ‘John-o’-Gaunt.’ There were only three follows out of Melton 
got to the end, and I wasn’t one of them, but he was. Ride, 


indeed! the only fault I can find in his riding is that he’s a turn 
too hard!” 
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“The more fool he,” replied imperturbable Jerry. ‘Then, Blue- 
skin, I think you and I will just pop in presently, and have a look 
at Bobstay. But why is he sending them up? Is it a bond fide 
sale, or does he only want to get rid of the drafts?” 

“ Don’t you know?” observed an elderly smoke-dried man from 
the writing-table. ‘Do you mean to say you haven’t heard? This 
Mr. Ainslie is but a man-of-straw, after all. What you young 
fellows call a ‘chalk’ performer. I don’t believe he ever had a 
shilling more than two thousand a-year, and he’s been living as if 
he’d twenty. Good fun, I dare say, while it lasted; but result— 
smash! Everything’s to be sold—pianofortes, guinea-fowls, car- 
riages, villa at Teddington, yacht at Cowes; in short, the whole 
plant. Jerry needn’t alarm himself about the horses. Take my 
word for.it they’re not to be bought in, if they go for five pounds 
a-piece !” 

“T think you’re mistaken about the money,” said Mr. Agincourt. 
“T’ve always understood he succeeded to a large fortune, but it was 
all in Blight’s bank; and when that broke, our friend ‘ went his 
mucker’ with the others, and we shall never see him here again.” 

“Tl take ten to one about that,” interposed a young guardsman, 
solacing himself with a chicken sandwich and dry sherry. “I don’t 
believe he’d money in Blight’s Bank, any more than I have in Cox’s! 
No, it’s that American woman who has cleaned out Ainslie. "What's 
her name? This new actress coming out at the Accordion. Here’s 
a fellow who'll tell us all about it. Dolly, what’s the name of your 
new star, that you make such a row about, and why did you let her 
have a run at Ainslie first, instead of the other Jerry here, who’s 
twice as big a fool with twice as big a fortune ?” 

“He’s not a fool. He’s not ruined. He’s no more to do with 
Madame Molinara than you have,” answered Dolly, honestly enough, 
and standing up as usual for his friend. ‘“ Why a fellow can’t sell 
his horses and go abroad for a lark, without everybody swearing he’s 
a blackguard and a sharper, is one of those scandals which beat me 
altogether, I confess. Ainslie’s got six thousand a year if he has a 
penny, and I don’t believe he ever spoke to my new actress in his 
life!” 

“Bravo, manager!” shouted half-a-dozen voices. “ That’s right, 
Dolly. Stick up for the shop! You only say so to defend the 
respectability of your theatre!” 

Like a baited bull, Dolly turned from one to another of his tor- 
mentors. 

“Ask Burton,” said he, pointing to the latter, who had been 
sitting silent in a corner, behind the evening paper; “he knows all 
about him. Ask the Dandy, if you don’t believe me.” 

That gentleman pointed to his forehead. “ Quite true,” he replied, 
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with a gentle smile of commiseration. ‘I have known poor Ainslie 
from a boy. He was always very queer. Not mad exactly ; at least 
not mad enough to be shut up; but subject to fits of flightiness, you 
know, and alarmingly violent at times. It is best to get him abroad 
during these attacks, and I’m glad he is going. Poor fellow, it’s 
very sad for himself and very painful to his friends!” 

As usual, not for ten men who heard the slander, did one listen to 
its contradiction—Dolly’s indignant protest being lost in the uprising 
of the conclave to go and talk the whole thing over again, a mile 
and a-half off, in the Park. 


Cuapter LVI. 
TOLD OUT. 


Tue Dandy was not mad, far from it, and nobody would have attri- 
buted his ruin to anything like want of caution or care for Number 
One. Nevertheless, he was at this very period in the last stage of 
undeclared bankruptcy, having arrived at that hopeless point, so 
touchingly described in the well-known parody (perhaps the best of 
its kind ever written) on Locksley Hall :— 


‘* Credit shook the glass of Time, and dribbled out the golden sand, 
‘Every day became more valueless my frequent note of hand.” 


Mr. Burton, to use an expression of the money-market, had “a 
good deal of paper out.” Little of it, I fear, was of greater value 
than that which is made into tags for the tail of a kite. Certain of 
the tribe of Judah had already refused to look at it. They declared 
it “ wouldn’t wash,”—an objection one would hardly have expected 
gentlemen of their appearance to entertain. His own Christian 
man of business, a respectable solicitor, had long ago given him up as 
a bad job. “Your position, my good sir,” said that sagacious 
person, “is beset with difficulties. I scarcely know what to advise, 
but, under all circumstances, the closest retrenchment is indis- 
pensable !” 

Now “ the closest retrenchment ” was exactly that form of amend- 
ment to which the Dandy was most averse. In his eyes, any other 
way of escape seemed preferable. His habits were formed now, and 
those indulgences, which once afforded such keen gratification as 
superfluities of luxury, had become daily necessities of life. It is 
not your thoughtless, reckless, devil-may-care spendthrift, who walks 
through his thousands, few or many, in a couple of London seasons 
and a winter at Rome, that feels the real pressure of poverty when 
his last hundred has vanished after the rest. No; these graceless 
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spirits are usually endowed with considerable energy, faultless 
digestions, and marvellous powers of enjoyment. The Lord Mayor, 
or the Pope, or somebody, gives them a lift when they least expect 
it; they turn their hands to work with as keen a zest as once they 
did to play, and find as much fun in five shillings as they used to 
extract from five pounds. Such men often end by building up a 
fortune ten times as large as the one they kicked down. But the 
selfish, cold-blooded sensualist, the drone that loves the honey for its 
own sake, and thinks by superior cunning to over-reach the bees; 
the man of pleasure, who draws from every sovereign its twenty 
shillings’-worth of gratification, neither throwing away nor giving 
away a farthing, who calculates extravagance as others do economy, 
and deliberately weighs the present indulgence against the coming 
crash, undeterred by the consciousness that prearranged insolvency 
is neither more nor less than swindling, he it is who discovers, to his 
cost, when money and credit are both gone, that they have taken with 
them everything that makes life worth having, and left nothing in 
their place but a broken constitution, an enfeebled mind, a nerveless 
arm, and a diabolical temper. Such are the results of systematic 
pleasure-seeking, and for such ailments friends advise and doctors 
prescribe in vain. 

This deplorable state Dandy Burton, notwithstanding his enviable 
start in life, bade fair to reach at last. Latterly, as he told himself 
with bitter emphasis, for he confided in none else, everything had 
gone against him. His winnings on the Turf had been invested at 
high interest in a foreign railway, which must have paid admirably 
had it ever been constructed on anything but an engineer’s plan. 
To meet his losses he had been compelled to borrow of the Jews. He 
bought a share in the best two-year-old of its own, or perhaps any 
other year, and in this transaction showed his usual judgment; but 
the two-year-old broke its leg at exercise, and no amount of care or 
forethought could have prevented the catastrophe. A farm he sold 
realised less than was anticipated. A great-aunt, from whom he 
expected an opportune legacy, died suddenly, and “cut up,” as he 
expressed it, far worse than anybody would have supposed. Then 
came powers of attorney, calling in of balances, mortgaging of acres, 
and sale of reversions. Lastly, bills drawn, accepted, renewed: and 
so the clouds seemed to gather from each quarter of the heavens, 
ready to burst in a thunderstorm over his head. 

And all the time he had not the heart to forego the vainest pleasure, 
the resolution to give up the smallest luxury. He must keep his 
brougham, of course—ano fellow could do without his brougham ; and 
the tea-cart—every fellow had a tea-cart ; also, it was impossible for 
the same animal to go in both. Putting down the saddle-horses 
would be simply to advertise his ruin, and bring the Philistines on 
him at once. A stall at each opera-house seemed a positive economy, 
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for where else could he pass the evening without spending more 
money? The same argument held good regarding his share in the 
omnibus-box. Poole he didn’t pay, of course, that great and good 
man never expected it; while bills for gloves, boots, eau-de-Cologne, 
and such small personalities, were liquidated by fresh orders easily 
enough. He often considered the subject, and as often came to the 
conclusion that his habits were really regulated with due regard to 
economy, and there was no direction in which he could retrench. 
To leave off attending races would certainly save a few paltry 
“ fivers”’ in railway-fares ; but then was it wise to lose the experience 
of a lifetime, and miss, perhaps, the one good thing that to pull off 
would put matters again almost on the square? He certainly 
belonged to too many clubs, but out of which should he take his 
name, for the sake of the miserable ten-pound subscription he had 
paid his entrance-money on purpose to defray? One was the only 
place in London where “ fellows” were to be met with between four 
and five p.m. It would be apity to leave another till that ’34 claret 
was drunk out. Ata third a man might ask a friend to dinner; at 
a fourth, play whist for hundred pound points, if he fancied it; at a 
fifth, smoke cigars in an atmosphere you could cut with a knife 
during any hour of the twenty-four; while a sixth boasted the 
unspeakable advantage that its members comprised all the stars of 
the literary world, though none of them ever seemed to go near it by 
day or night. Obviously, nothing in the way of retrenchment could 
be done as regarded clubs. Then his daily life, he argued, his own 
personal habits, were of the simplest and most ascetic. Chocolate 
was the only thing he ever could drink for breakfast, and it could 
surely be no fault of his that cigars were not to be bought fit to smoke 
under seventy shillings a pound. Turkish baths every day came 
cheaper than visits from a doctor, and nothing but those searching 
sudorifics enabled him to drink dry champagne, the only wine that 
really agreed with him now. He might save a ten-pound note, 
perhaps, on the whole year, by dismissing Brown, to whom he paid 
unusually high wages; but then Brown saved him a fortune, he 
always reckoned, in many valuable receipts for varnish, hair-oil, 
shaving-soap, and such articles of the toilet; while his system of 
never settling the valet’s book till it rose to a hundred pounds, and 
then writing a cheque for the amount, spared him an infinity of 
trouble, and seemed a wise financial transaction enough. Brown, too, 
was an invaluable servant in so many ways. Everybody wanted to 
engage a Brown. He knew the addresses of all his master’s friends, 
the post-towns of every country-house they frequented, the stations 
at which fast trains stopped, and those where post-horses were not to 
be procured. Arriving late at his Grace’s, or my Lord’s, or the 
Squire’s, in five minutes dressing-things were laid out as if by magic 
—hbath ready, towels aired, letters inquired for, all necessary 
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information as to hours, habits, and guests, respectfully reported, 
while, however early a start might be made next morning, leathers 
appeared spotless, and guns oiled, as if Brown sat up all night. He 
could guess from the proposed “beat”? what number of cartridges 
were likely to be shot away before luncheon ; and not another valet 
in Europe but Brown could tell whether a frost was too hard for 
hunting. It was a mystery how he found time to make acquaintance 
with all the ladies’-maids, and through them to learn so much about 
the doings of their mistresses. 

An invaluable servant, thought Burton—so quick, so quiet, so 
respectful, so trustworthy, such a good manner, and, above all, so 
devoted to his master’s interests. No; he could not afford to part 
with Brown! 

So the Dandy wrote one or two letters, which, notwithstanding his 
high opinion of the valet’s fidelity, he resolved to post with his own 
hands; and dressing scrupulously, as usual, sauntered off to his club. 

Mr. Brown laid out his master’s evening’s clothes, shook, brushed, 
and folded those lately taken off, removed every speck from his own 
irreproachable costume, and proceeded to the house of call he most 
affected, where he ordered a glass of cold brandy-and-water, not too 
strong, with which he diluted the perusal of Bell’s Life, not omitting 
to study the odds for a great race, on which many a nobleman would 
have liked to make as good a book as Mr. Brown’s. 

His occupation was interrupted by a showily-dressed, flash-looking 
individual, with dark eyes, a good deal of whisker, and a red face, 
who accosted him with great cordiality, and a pressing invitation to 
drink, calling for a bottle of champagne on the spot, which was 
promptly placed before them, both gentlemen preferring that 
pleasant wine out of ice. 

“Mr. Jacobs,” said the valet in his usual staid tones, “ here’s 
your good health. You’re looking well, sir, and I’m glad to see 
our horse holds his own in the betting, though Tim telegraphs as 
he’s done our commission this morning at Liverpool.” 


Mr. Jacobs leered with his fine eyes, and smiled with his ugly 


- mouth. “ Here’s luck!” said he. ‘“ We’ve pulled together in this 


here business strong, Mr. Brown, and it’s the best thing as I’ve been 
in since Corkscrew’s year. It’s not half so good a game as it was 
then. There’s plenty of flats left,” he added, in a voice of plaintive 
regret; “ but the flats knows they is flats now. Ah! it’s a great 
pity, it is. While as for the young ones—why there’s never such 
a thing. It seems to me in these days they’re all born with their 
wisdom-teeth cut, and their whiskers growed.” 

Mr. Brown made no answer. His own wisdom-teeth had been 
through the gums many a long year, and kept his tongue habitually 
in their custody. The other, filling both glasses, proceeded more 
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cheerfully, “We might do a good stroke of business, you and me, 
Mr. Brown, suppose we worked together regular with nothing to 
interfere. Why, as I was a-saying to ‘Nobby’ only last night 
at this here table, a man of your form is quite thrown away in such 
a profession as yours. There ain’t no scope for you, not what I 
calls elbow-room. ‘ It’s downright foolery,’ says Nobby. ‘I wonder 
as Brown ain’t sick and tired of it, and that’s the truth!’ ” 

“T have some thoughts of retiring,” answered Mr. Brown, who 
had indeed made his mind up long ago as to the course he should 
adopt, and was only here now for what he could get. “My ’ealth 
isn’t quite what it used to be, and change of hair at the different 
meetings always does me a world of good. We might work it, as 
you say, Mr. Jacobs, you and me. We can depend on one another, 
can’t us?” 

The dark eyes shot an eager glance in the speaker’s face. ‘“ Then 
he is going! ” exclaimed Mr. Jacobs, emptying his glass at a gulp. 
“Tm a straight-forward chap, I am, and I never has no secrets from 
apal. There isn’t another man in the ring what I call so fair and 
above-board, as yours truly. Now I tell you what it is, Brown. 
I’ve calculated your ‘boss’ to a day—I may say to an hour. I 
never gave him longer than the week after next. If he goes a 
minute sooner you'll tip me the office, won’t you now? Honour!” 

He pulled a note-case from his breast-pocket, and thrust a crumpled 
piece of thin suggestive paper into Mr. Brown’s unresisting hand. 
That worthy never moved a muscle of his countenance. 

“He bought a foreign Bradshaw,” said he, ‘the day before yester- 
day. Mr. Poole, he sent in a lot of new clothes last night. There’s 
been three gentlemen and a horse-dealer to look at our hacks. More 
than that, he’s posted five letters in the last two days himself. I’m 
sure of it, for I keep count of the envelopes in his writing-case, 
and there’s the same number of postage-stamps missing. I shall 
know, never fear, if he means bolting; and you can trust me as 
if it was yourself. No, I won’t have another bottle, thank ye, Mr. 
Jacobs. I’m going out to tea directly. If there’s anything fresh 
to-morrow, I'll drop you a line by post.” 

So Mr. Brown walked leisurely off to his tea-party, and thence 
proceeded home to superintend his master’s dinner-toilet, affording 
him the usual assistance in his usual quiet unobtrusive manner, 
with as much tact and forethought as if he had no other study on 
earth, nor intended to apply himself to anything else while he lived. 
The Dandy, dressing early and somewhat in haste for a club-dinner, 
reflected how impossible it would be to do without such a servant, 
and even pondered on the wisdom of confiding to his faithful valet 
the secret of his ruin, to afford him the option of accompanying his 
_taaster at a lower rate of wages into exile. 
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Cuapter LYVII. 
“FOR AULD LANG SYNE.”’ 


Ir Gerard Ainslie, disgusted with life in general, and the White 
Rose in particular, took but little interest in his own play, now on 
the eve of representation, so culpable an indifference could not be 
said to extend to manager, actors, or subordinates of the Accordion 
Theatre. The bills stated no more than the truth, when they affirmed 
that scenery, dresses, decorations, &c., were all new. Full rehearsals 
had rendered the players exceedingly perfect in their parts, and 
although much dissatisfaction was expressed at a certain want of 
fire in the dialogue, not a word could be said in disparagement of 
the gorgeous costumes that decorated the very supernumeraries in 
such scenes as the Pope’s universal benediction, or the Grand Chorus 
(upwards of a hundred voices) in front of the Cardinal’s Palace. 
An. illustrative piece of music had also been written on purpose for 
the melo-drama, that is to say, favourite airs from various operas, 
slightly altered, were tacked together, and played a little faster than 
usual. Every nerve was strained, every resource of the establish- 
ment exhausted to render Pope Clement, or the Cardinals Collapse, 
what is termed a success, and his whole company seconded their 
manager’s efforts with something more than common professional 
zeal, something due to the genial character and universal popularity 
of the man. Madame Molinara had shown herself indeed a little 
troublesome in occasional absence from rehearsal, and carelessness 
when there; but nobody who saw her walk across the stage, even 
by daylight, could doubt she was a thorough artist, and understood 
the very smallest minutie of her profession. Dolly could not 
repress his raptures ; much to that young lady’s disgust, he even 
enlarged on the excellencies of his importation in presence of Miss 
Tregunter. 

“She can just act above a bit,” exclaimed our enthusiastic 
manager. “If I’d only known of her six months sooner, before 
they gave her that exorbitant engagement at New York, she would 


have made all our fortunes, and I’d have got a trousseau of my 
own— : 


‘* Like other charmers wooing the caress 
More dazzlingly, when daring in full dress. 
I won’t go on—the sequel you can guess!” 


Miss Tregunter very properly snubbed him no less for the glaring 
impropriety of his quotation, than the approval he chose to profess, 
“under her very nose,” as she said, “of this detestable Yankee! ” 

Still Janey was woman enough to entertain no small amount of 
curiosity concerning Madame Molinara, and would have been exceed- 
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ingly unwilling to miss that artist’s first appearance. So she dined 
solemnly by daylight at Mrs. Vandeleur’s house, expressly to be in 
time, but was compelled to forego her lover’s attendance because that 
gentleman had contracted a previous engagement elsewhere. 

Nobody in London gave such pleasant little men-dinners as Dandy 
Burton. Professing keen interest in Gerard’s play, he had long 
since obtained a promise from author and manager to dine early 
with him on the first night of its performance, that they might see 
it afterwards in company. He had reminded Gerard only that 
morning of his engagement, and the latter had agreed to join the 
dinner-party at least. Thus much he felt due to his old fellow- 
pupil, with whom his conscience smote him that he should be 
unreasonably aggrieved. ‘I won’t throw you over,” said he cordially. 
“T’m off in less than a week, and I don’t think I shall ever come 
to England again.” To which the other replied, hypocritically 
enough, ‘Good luck to you, my dear fellow, on either side the 
Atlantic. I trust we shall see you back again before next year’s 
Derby!” 

The Dandy having then secured Dolly Egremont’s box, made up 
his party, ordered a little gem of a dinner for four at “ The Ver- 
tumnus,”’ and felt now his traps were artfully set and baited, that 
there was nothing more to be done but await the result. 

To-night would be his grand coup. To-night the appearance on 
a public stage of Gerard Ainslie’s lawful wife could not but fall like 
a shell amongst the party collected in the manager’s box. ‘“ Theresa,” 
indeed, and “Cousin Charlie,” might escape unwounded; but for Dolly 
and his future bride, must not such an exposure produce dismay and 
confusion of face? For Gerard himself destruction—-for Mrs. Van- 
deleur despair? By that lady’s demeanour under the torture he 
would learn whether a chance existed of his own eventual success. 
“Tf not ”—he stuck his hands in his pockets, ground an oath between 
his teeth, and paced across the strangers’ room at “The Vertumnus” 
—‘if not, I must make a bolt of it before Jacobs and his partner— 
whoever he is, d—n him!—know anything about my movements. 
In the meantime, why don’t these fellows come? They made such 
a point of being early. Waiter! get dinner directly!” 

Egremont and Ainslie arrived together ; the latter silent, out of 
spirits, preoccupied—the former in a state of intense bustle and 
excitement, looking so like the Dolly of former days on the eve of 
some holiday-making frolic, that even Burton’s worldly heart warmed 
to him for the moment, and beat during half-a-dozen pulsations with 
the sanguine, sympathetic cordiality of nineteen. 

“ What a day for Archer’s!” he exclaimed, shaking each guest by 
the hand. “Dolly, I read victory on your brow; and as for Jerry 
here, he looks a cross between Shakspeare and Sheridan. I’ve nobody 
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to meet you but Tourbillon, and he’s always late, so we won’t wait a 
moment.” 

As if to redeem his character for punctuality, the Count entered 
while he spoke, smiling, radiant, well dressed; looking prosperous, 
wicked, and on exceedingly good terms with himself. The soup, too, 
made its appearance ; and the four men sat down to get the most 
out of their short hour and a half before they were due at the 
theatre. 

When people meet, either at dinner or elsewhere, expressly to 
celebrate a particular event, or discuss a particular subject, I have 
always remarked the conversation drifts about in every other direction, 
so that the assemblage often breaks up without having in any way 
furthered the object for which it was convened. On the present 
occasion, soup and whitebait were discussed without eliciting any- 
thing of greater interest than a late Paris scandal from Tourbillon; 
but after a lobster risso/e and second glass of champagne the guests 
became more talkative, and the Frenchman, turning to Gerard, 
observed, with a meaning air completely lost on the other— 

“So you are off again, I understand, to make long voyages, great 
explorations—to bid farewell to England, to Europe? My faith! 
I think you are right.” 

Now, Gerard’s first impulse, like that of any other right-thinking 
person, had prompted him to leave the room the moment Tourbillon 
entered it. You can’t well sit down to dinner with a man who ran 
away with your wife, even after many years’ interval; neither can 
you reasonably pick a fresh quarrel with him, the old one having been 
disposed of, because you have both accepted invitations to the same 
party. It speaks ill for Gerard’s frame of mind that with a moment’s 
reflection he dismissed his first idea, and elected to remain. He was 
so restless, so unhappy, altogether in so excited a state, that he cared 
little what might happen next, and even looked forward to the pos- 
sibility of a row arising out of their juxtaposition, into which he 
could enter with savage zest. 

All this Dandy Burton had calculated to a nicety, when he medi- 
tated such a solecism as to place these two men at the same table. 
Anything that should put Gerard “ off his head,” as the saying is, 
before the grand final exposure at the theatre, would count very much 
in favour of his own mancuvres. He was therefore prepared for an 
explosion, and somewhat disappointed at its failure. The Count, it 
is needless to observe, accepted the situation with his usual good- 
humoured sang-froid, simply addressing Mr. Ainslie as a pleasant 
acquaintance with whom he was not on very intimate terms. 

The latter grew brighter and kindlier under the influence of wine. 
Even now, in his misery, it rendered him neither morose nor quar- 
relsome. Something, too, in the absurdity of the whole position 
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struck him as irresistibly comical, and he almost laughed in the 
Frenchman’s face while he replied to his observation. After that, 
of course, there could be no more question of a quarrel, and they 
remained perfectly good friends till the dessert. 

“T sail this day week,” said Gerard, cheerfully. “I’ve got the 
best-built, best-fitted, best-found barque between London Docks and 
Deptford. Won’t you take a cruise with me, Count? I'll give you 
a berth. Will either of you fellows come? It is but a stone’s-throw 
across the Atlantic, if you’re in anything like a craft; and the climate 
of South America is the finest in the world. Come, won’t you be 
tempted ?” 

“Who's to take my book on the Leger?” asked Burton, wishing 
in his heart he might not be compelled to leave England whether he 
liked it or not. 

“ Who’s to manage my theatre ?” said Dolly, with his mouth full. 

“ And who is to write plays for it when Monsieur Enslee is gone?” 
added the Count, bowing courteously over the glass he lifted to his 
lips. 

“Plays!” exclaimed the manager. “ After to-night no more plays 
need be written for the British public. I venture to predict that 
Pope Clement, as I have put it on the stage, will be the great triumph 
of the season. I tell you I shall be disappointed if it don’t run a 
hundred nights, and go down as good as new into the provinces 
afterwards.” 

“ Here’s success to it!” said Burton. ‘Give me some champagne. 
Why, Jerry, who would have thought of your turning out a great 
dramatic author when we were all at Archer’s together! We con- 
sidered him stupid as a boy, Count, I give you my honour. It only 
shows how people are deceived.” 

“ Monsieur Enslee has seen a great deal since those days,” observed 
Tourbillon. ‘To dramatise them, a man should have exhausted the 
passions. It is but anatomy, you sce, my friends, studied on the 
nerves and fibres of the surgeon’s own body. How painful, yet how 
interesting !” 

“ Not the least painful,” answered Gerard, laughing; “and to the 
author, at least, anything but interesting. Only a bore, Count, while 
he works at it, and a disappointment when it is finished.” 

“ Ah, bore!” replied the Count; “that is an English disease— 
incurable, irremediable. The philosopher has migraine, he has grippe, 
but he knows not, what is understood by bore. I think the bore, as 
you call it, of you authors, is often worn like a pretty woman’s veil, to 
hide the blush of some real feeling that a false shame tells her to 
suppress.” 

As far as Ainslie was concerned, the Count’s arrow reached its 
mark. Of interest, indeed, in his own plot, he might have none; 
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but it was false to say there was no pain connected with it. Every 
line, every word, was more or less associated in his mind with the 
woman he had loved so long, and whom he had determined to see no 
more. He wished the play at the devil, wished he had never written 
it, never thought of it! Wished he was fairly across the Atlantic, 
and the next two months were past! Then something smote at his 
heart, and told him that henceforth there would be a blank in his 
life. So he emptied his glass, and called for more champagne. 

“We must make the best use of our time,” said the host, at this 
juncture; “ Dolly is getting fidgety already. He sees an impatient 
audience, a company without a captain, and a gallery in overt rebel- 
lion. Suppose you got drunk, Dolly, and didn’t go at all? What 
would happen ?” 

“The supposition involves an impossibility,” answered Egremont, 
gravely ; “but they’d pull the house down—that’s what would 
happen.” 

“ You don’t mean it!” replied the other. ‘“ What a lark it would 
be! Waiter, coffee in five minutes. Just one glass of that old 
Madeira, and we’ll start. I have places, as you know, for you all— 
Dolly has kindly lent me his box.” 

“ T thank you,” said the Count ; “I shall enter later. I have taken 
a stall.” 


“T don’t think I shall go,” observed Gerard carelessly, and opening 
his cigar-case. 


* “Not go!” exclaimed Dolly, in accents of unaffected disappoint- 
ment. 

“Not go!” echoed Burton, beholding, as he thought, the whole 
fabric he had taken such trouble to erect crumbling in pieces. 

“ You’re sure to make a mess of it the first night,” argued Gerard. 
“Grooves stiff—scenes awry—actors nervous—prompter audible— 
and fiddles out of tune. Besides, how shall I look if they hiss it off 
the stage ?” 

“And how shall I look,” expostulated Dolly, “if they call for the 
author and I can’t produce him? They’ll pull the house down! My 
dear fellow, you don’t know what it is! Under any circumstances, 
my theatre seems destined to destruction this blessed night! Fifty 
thou— gone! Well, it might have been worse !” 

They all laughed, and Ainslie looked inclined to give way. 

“You are right,” said the Count, who, in the plenitude of his good 
nature, really wished to spare Gerard the pain in store for him, 
should he recognise, in the Madame Molinara from whom so much 
was expected, his runaway wife. “I shall go late. I am not like 
our friend here, to whom five minutes’ delay must cost fifty thousand 
pounds. Ah! diagueur! I shall smoke one cigar; you will stay 
and smoke with me. I tell you, my friend, it is better.” 
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Something admonitory, almost dictatorial, in the Count’s tone, 
jarred on the other. Ainslie’s frame of mind was that in which men 
start off at a tangent from anything like advice, resenting it as they 
would coercion. 

“T don’t see why,” he answered rather shortly. “I shall have 
plenty of time to smoke between this and the Accordion. After all, 
hang it! I ought to stick by the manager. I’m ready, Dolly, if you 
are. Count Tourbillon, I wish you a good evening.” 

Burton said not a word. The judicious angler knows when to let 
his fish alone, giving it line, and suffering it to play itself. The 
Count looked a little surprised, but attributed Gerard’s unexpected 
abruptness to the champagne. 

“Tl parait qu’il a le vin mauvais. C’est égal!” said he ; and, undis- 
turbed by the departure of the others, proceeded to smoke a tranquil 
cigar in solitude. 


Cuapter LYIII. 
THE MANAGER’S BOX. 


Tue Accordion, from its front row of stalls to the extreme verge of 
its gallery under the very roof, was one dense mass of faces, all 
turned eagerly towards the stage. Playgoing people had been sub- 
sisting for a long time on musical extravaganzas, of which the extra- 
vagance outdid the music ; far-fetched burlesques, of little humour 
and less wit; drowsy readings from Shakspeare ; translations ill- 
translated ; and adaptations, worse adapted, from the French. The 
public were hungry for a real, old-fashioned melo-drama once more, 
with love, murder, glittering swords, stage jewellery, frantic dialogue, 
and appropriate action. They longed to see the stride, the strut, the 
stop,—a scowling villain, a daring lover,—a Gothic hall, a moon-lit 
pass,—above all, an injured heroine, now tearful and dishevelled, 
with pale face and hollow eyes, despairing at the back ; anon, radiant 
in smiles, white satin, and imitation pearls, exulting before the foot- 
lights, victorious over insult and oppression, triumphantly to vindicate 
the first principle of stage morality, that “‘ Beauty can do no wrong.” 

This starving public then—through the medium of posters, news- 
paper advertisements, men in cardboard extinguishers, and other 
modes of legitimate puffing—had been informed that its cravings 
were at last to be satisfied, in a grand, new, original melo-drama 
called Pope Clement, or the Cardinal’s Collapse. Critics whis- 
pered one another that this was none of your foreign plagiarisms, 
altered only in costume and language, but a real novelty—startling 
in action, replete with incident, and—well—yes, it had been pruned 
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to a certain extent, for in these days, you understand, an author 
cannot be too careful. But, although the moral was doubtless unim- 
peachable, some of the situations might seem, perhaps, to an English 
audience a little—what shall we say ?—unusual, but nothing the 
least indelicate—far from it. Can we wonder that the famished 
public rushed incontinently to their meal ? 

Dolly Egremont, too, who had learned his trade by this time pretty 
perfectly, kept up the right amount of mystery regarding his Ameri- 
can actress, identifying her skilfully enough with the new melo- 
drama in which she was to appear. He also told several friends, 
under promise of inviolable secreey—a manner of advertising only 
second to the columns of the Times—that this much-talked-of piece 
was the production of their acquaintance, Gerard Ainslie, who, from 
feelings of modesty, did not wish his name to be made known ; that 
it was by far the best thing out for many years; that even the actors 
at rehearsal could not forbear their applause; that the dresses had 
cost him three times as much as dresses ever cost a treasury before ; 
and that soft music would play continuously throughout the whole 
action of the piece. 

A thrilling drama—a new actress—a dandy playwright—and a 
liberal manager! What more could be desired ? 

The bait took, the public were tempted, and the house filled. Dolly 
Egremont, peeping through a hole in the curtain, positively shook 
with mingled nervousness and delight while he scanned the overflow, 
and reflected that his check-takers were still driving supplicants away 
unsatisfied from the doors. 

There was one part of the house, however, on which the roving 
eye of cupidity, even in a manager, could linger without counting 
profits or returns. For a few seconds it rested on his own box, and 
Dolly Egremont forgot that the world or the theatre contained an 
object besides Jane Tregunter, dressed in pink—a colour which to 
other eyes than a lover’s might have appeared a little too bright for 
her complexion, a little too juvenile for her years. 

It is with that box we also have todo. Let us imagine ourselves 
impalpable, invisible, jammed into a corner under the peg on which 
the White Rose has hung up her bernouse. She has taken a place in 
front, furthest removed from the stage; perhaps because there is a 
nook behind it containing the worst seat in the box, and likely there- 
fore to remain vacant the longest. No chance is so minute as to be 
neglected in a woman’s calculations. Mrs. Vandeleur looks very pale, 
and her manner is more restless than usual, while the gloved hand 
that holds her opera-glasses would shake ridiculously but for her 
clenching it so tight. All the party have not yet arrived. Cousin 
Charlie indeed, an ensign in the Guards, has made his appearance, 
and already told them the whole plot and history of the play, with 
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comments of his own, facetious, not to say disrespectful ; for Charlie, 
like many of his kind, possesses unflagging spirits, any amount of 
that self-reliant quality which the rising generation call “cheek,” 
imperturbable good-humour, very little sympathy with anything or 
anybody, and no faculty of veneration whatever. ‘“ Theresa,” ten 
years older than himself—which, after all, scarcely makes her thirty 
—takes him up, as she calls it, and pets him considerably ; laughing 
at his nonsense while encouraging his. impertinence, treating him 
with a regard almost as demonstrative as she shows towards her 
bull-finch, and with about as much respect as she entertains for her 
poodle ! 

Miss Tregunter, because she disapproves of Dolly’s connection with 
the Accordion, superintends the whole ceremony, as it were, under 
protest, yet cannot but feel a certain accession of dignity in her own 
position, and has never perhaps looked on theatrical matters with so 
indulgent an eye as to-night. 

Cousin Charlie disappears to return with half-a-dozen play-bills, 
which he distributes not without buffoonery, venturing even to address 
a far-fetched witticism to Norah, but recoiling a good deal chilled 
from the cold, absent expression of that lady’s face, who has not indeed 
heard a syllable, to take refuge with "Theresa, and whisper in her 
willing ear that “ Mrs. V. has got her back up about something, and 
he can guess why, but he isn’t going to say.” . 

The. orchestra strikes up. <A child in the gallery begins to cry; 
its removal in such a crowd is no more possible than to take away the 
great glittering chandelier from the middle of the roof. An unfeeling 
joker suggests, “Throw it over!” The audience cry, “Hush!” 
“Silence!” “Order!” Fainter and fainter the fiddles die off; the 
music sinks and swells, and sinks again, into harmony such as an 
imaginative mind, predisposed by the play-bills, might fancy the 
resemblance of a morning breeze; and with a fresh burst, which 
Norah, preoccupied as she is, thinks not unlike something she has 
heard long ago in David’s symphony of The Desert, the curtain rises 
on a “Sunrise in the Campagna ”—wide plains, distant mountains, 
classic ruins, white oxen, flat-capped women, peasants cross-gartered, 
garlands, grapes, and garnishing all complete. 

The scene reflects great credit on the stage-carpenters. The 
audience, prepared to be pleased, applaud loudly. Norah’s thoughts 
have travelled back, Heaven knows why, to the marshes about Ripley, 
and the box-door opening, with considerable bustle, announees a fresh 
arrival. By no small effort she concentrates her whole attention on 
the play. 

She has quite lost the clue to its opening, nevertheless. Already 
the peasants have dispersed; the scene has changed to a street in 
Rome, where a “ typically-developed” monk, with round stomach 
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and red nose, is accepting a purse of zecchins—ringing and chinking 
with a rich luxuriance money never seems to possess in real life— 
from “a gallant” (no other word expresses the character), wearing 
a black mask, long boots, a wide hat, a drooping feather, an ample 
cloak, and huge spurs that jingle as he walks. 

Mrs. Vandeleur’s ear, quickened by anxiety, recognises a man’s 
heavier tread close behind her. Pooh! it’s only Mr. Burton! She 
turns to shake hands with him civilly and even cordially. What 
does it matter? What does anything matter now? The Dandy’s 
manner is perfect of its kind—guarded, conventional, the least thing 
penitent ; interested, yet exceedingly respectful. 

“Thank you so much for coming,” is all he says, and proceeds, 
gracefully enough, to pay his respects to the other ladies in the box. 
Heavy and sore at heart, Norah turns her face once more towards 
the stage. 

“‘ You must listen to this,”’ observes Burton, for the general benefit; 
“it’s almost the best thing in the play. I’m so glad we’re in time. 
I know Dolly’s on tenter-hooks now. He would never have forgiven 
us if we had missed it.” 

By twos, and fours, and sixes, the manager’s whole force, super- 
numeraries and all, are trooping on the stage. Great masses of red 
and white group themselves artistically in the old Roman street, over 
which a judicious arrangement of gas sheds all the warmth and glare 
of real Italian sunshine. It is impossible to detect where the human 
figures end and the painted crowd begins. Deeper and deeper that 
gorgeous phalanx gathers, and still, by a waving movement never 
discontinued, the effect is gained of an ever-increasing multitude 
massed together in the streets and squares of a city. Processions of 
white-robed priests and acolytes wind in stately measure through the 
midst ; censers are swinging, choristers chanting, waving banners 
and massive croziers are borne to the front. It is the great scenic 
triumph of the play, and a burst of grand music appropriately heralds 
its exhibition to the audience. While she looks and listens, Norah’s 
heart seems very full ; but a quiet sensation of repose steals over her, 
and she attributes it, perhaps, to the influence of those exalted strains, 
rather than to an instinctive consciousness of the presence of him 
whom she still so dearly loves. 

His sleeve just touches her shoulder as he slides into that vacant 
seat in the dark corner which nobody has thought it worth while to 
occupy. He has come in very quietly after Burton, and the attention 
of the whole party being riveted on the stage, his arrival remains 
unnoticed. How is it that Norah knows Gerard Ainslie is within a 
foot of her before she dare turn her face to look—that face no longer 
pale, but blushing crimson to the temples? He does not see it. He 
sees nothing but a dazzling vision of lavender and black lace and grey 
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gloves, and a white flower nestling in coils of golden chestnut hair ; 
but he is conscious that the blood is rushing wildly to his own brow, 
and his heart aches with a keen thrilling sensation of delight, utterly 
unreasonable, and actually painful in its intensity. 

Author as he is, too—the first night of his play and all—yet has 
he quite forgotten drama, theatre, actors, the manager’s anxiety, his 
own literary fame, and the ostensible reason for his being there. This 
is no imaginary sorrow, that must henceforth darken all his future— 
no fictitious passion that has endured through his whole past, that 
still so completely enslaves him ; he is trembling with a mad, cause- 
less happiness even now. , 

Their whispered greeting was of the coldest, the most common- 
place, but something in the tone of each struck the same chord, 
called forth the same feeling. Their eyes met, and in an instant 
Norah slid her hand in his, while both felt that in spite of doubt, 
anxiety, alienation, so much that had seemed harsh, unjust, inex- 
plicable, their true feelings remained unchanged, unchangeable. 

Mrs. Vandeleur dared not trust her voice, and Gerard was the 
first to speak. His face looked very sad, and his tone, though 
kindly, was sorrowful in the extreme. 

“T am so glad to have seen you again to-night. But I should not 
—I could not have sailed without wishing you good-bye.” 

“Sailed!” she gasped. ‘Good-bye! What do you mean? 
Where are you going, and when?” 

“To South America,” he answered, simply. ‘“ We shall be at sea 
in less than a week.” 

All this in a low subdued voice, but they could have spoken out 
loud had they pleased, for burst after burst of applause now shook 
the very walls of the theatre, and excited spectators waving fans, 
handkerchiefs, opera-glasses, rose tumultuously in their places, to 
welcome the great American actress, at this moment making her 
first appearance before a British public. 

From his ill-contrived corner Gerard could see so little of the 
performance that he might indeed have left the box without further 
enlightenment, but that Mrs. Vandeleur, hurt, confused, dismayed, 
could think of nothing better than to make room for him, and direct 
his attention to the stage. 

The scene, representing the confessional of a cathedral, left nothing 
to be desired in architectural grandeur and florid decoration. 
Madame Molinara, as Violante, about to relieve her conscience from 
a heavy list of theatrical sins, came forward with peculiar dignity of 
gait and gesture, enveloped from head to foot in a long white veil. 
Even Mrs. Vandeleur could not have recognised her under its folds. 
Gerard applauded like the rest, and observed to his companion, “ You 
can see she is an actress by the way she walks across the stage!” 
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Round after round, the well-trained artist sustained that deafen- 
ing applause without being tempted to destroy the illusion of the 
piece by abandoning her dramatic character; but at length the 
enthusiasm reached such a height, that to delay its acknowledg- 
ment would have seemed alike uncourteous and ungrateful. The star 
came forward to the footlights, raised her veil, and executed a 
curtsey to the very ground. 

Then, indeed, the excitement became a tumult. A storm of 
bouquets burst upon the stage, besides one that fell short of its 
mark, and only reached the big drum in the orchestra. Shouts of 
“‘brava !”’ resounded from pit and boxes, while repeated calls on 
the band to strike up “ Yankee-Doodle” pealed from the gallery; 
but through it all there came to Norah’s ear a hoarse whisper, as of 
one in extremity of pain, and every syllable smote like a knell upon 
her heart. 

“Believe me,” it said, “I did not know of this. You must feel 
I could never have so insulted you. It is well I am to leave England. 
My own—my only love—may God in heaven bless you. We shall 
never meet again ! ” 

And this while Cousin Charlie and Theresa and the others, three 
feet off, were laughing and jesting and criticising the new actress. 
Her eyes, her arms, her ankles, the depth of her curtsey, and the 
general turn of her draperies. 

Norah heard the box door shut, and then lights, audience, stage, 
pit, boxes, all seemed to swim before her eyes. 

“Mr. Burton,” said she, in a faint voice, putting out her hand, 
with that helpless gesture of entreaty peculiar to the blind, “ will 
you take me out? I desired my carriage to wait. Would you mind 
asking for it? The gas or something makes me feel ill.” And so, 
rejecting every kindly offer of assistance and companionship pressed 
on her by Theresa and Miss Tregunter, Norah left the box, and 
descended the private staircase of the theatre, arm-in-arm with the 
man she most disliked in London, conscious only that she was 


vaguely grateful to somebody, it mattered not to whom, for the 
relief it afforded her to get away. 


. CHarrer LIX. 


EXIT. 


For the convenience of its manager, the Accordion possessed a 
private door, opening on a quiet narrow street, and here Mrs. Van- 
deleur’s carriage was found in waiting according to orders. The 
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fresh air revived its mistress almost immediately. She implored 
Burton to rejoin his party without delay, a request that gentleman 
had the good taste to accord at once, congratulating himself, it must 
be admitted, that so far at least his scheme had been tolerably 
successful. 

Returning to the box, he found Gerard Ainslie too had vanished. 
Nobody else was sufficiently anxious about Mrs. Vandeleur to press 
him with further questions, when he observed quietly, “She was 
suffering from a bad headache, so he had packed her up in her 
carriage and sent her home.” In truth, these, like the rest of the 
spectators, could spare attention for nothing but the all-engrossing 
business of the stage. 

The long-drawn aisles of its scenic cathedral had been darkened 
so skilfully, as to convey an idea of dim religious grandeur, and vast 
architectural space. A few wax-tapers twinkled through the gloom. 
Violante, her white veil fallen from her brow, her black hair 
dishevelled on her shoulders, knelt with clasped hands and wild 
imploring eyes before the love-stricken Cardinal, while enumerating 
the catalogue ‘of her sins. It was to the credit of our old friend 
Mr. Bruff,—we beg his pardon, Mr. Barrington Belgrave,—that 
although he recognised her at rehearsal, he had respected the in- 
cognita of his former pupil. It was also to his credit that on the 
present occasion he abstained from his customary rant. The tones 
of repressed passion in which he addressed her as “ my daughter,” 
the shiver, admirably controlled, that shook him from head to heel, 
when she besought his blessing, must have elicited its meed of 
applause, then and there, but for the invincible attraction of the 
penitent herself. Those low tones of hers, from which intense power 
of histrionic genius had purged all provincialism of expression or 
accent, vibrated to every heart; and many an eye was wet with 
tears, while the whisper—for it was scarcely more than a whisper— 
thrilled through the whole house, that told how the beautiful Italian 
struggled with her sin, and her despair. 


‘*So when entreaty comes, 
Not like an angel, all in robes of light, 
Nor hero nodding from a golden car ; 
But earthly-troubled, weary, worn, and sad, 
Yet for defeat the prouder ;—and the eyes, 
The haunting eyes, draw tears from out my heart, 
Pleading an endless, hopeless, wordless grief; 
Must I not pity, Father?” 


Well, it is not with her we have to do, with the successful actress 
in the crowded, lighted theatre, holding hundreds entranced by the 
recital of her fictitious woes. No. It is with the lonely suffering 
woman outside in the dark deserted street, pressing her temples 
hard against the cushions of her carriage, weeping bitter tears in 
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solitude, yet not so bitter as to flow unmingled with a spring of 
consolation in the thought that, now as ever, for good and evil, in 
spite of all that had come and gone, through shame, sorrow, and 
separation, her image was still cherished, still worshipped, still 
beloved ! 

Yes, it was impossible to mistake those tones of passionate, heart- 
felt despair in which he bade her farewell. Not the most consum- 
mate power of acting, not his own wife’s, could have feigned the quiet 
weariness of desolation that spoke in every one of those half-dozen 
words. Her tears flowed faster while she recalled their tender, unre- 
proachful sadness, their meek, undying love, and brain grew clearer, 
heart stouter, as she wept on. He should not part like this! No, not 
if she waited in that dismal street all night! Of womanly reserve, 
and womanly pride, the White Rose cherished more than her share. 
To a presuming suitor none could, or would, have dealt a shrewder 
rebuff; but here was an emergency in which to the false shame of a 
moment might be sacrificed the repose—more, the very purpose of 
a lifetime. She must go mad, she felt, if he went away without her 
seeing him again, to ask what had happened? how she had offended 
him? why this change had grown up between them? and to tell 
him that, though she was well satisfied to lose him for ever, because 
of justice and right, nothing here, or hereafter—no, not a hundred 
wives—should drive him from the place he had always held (yes, 
always! though she had been so cruelly false to him), and always 
should hold in her heart. 

After that, she thought, it would be much easier to give him up, 
and perhaps in time this woman would amend, and make him a 
devoted wife. 

Far off in the future might be a life of success, usefulness, and 
even domestic comfort, for Gerard; while, for herself !—-well, it 
mattered little what became of her. She was no Roman Catholic, or 
the refuge would have occurred to her of a cloister. At present, poor 
Norah felt as if she could never be at rest but in the tomb. 

Meanwhile she waited on, watching the door from which she 
expected Gerard every moment to emerge. And, though while she so 
eagerly desired it, and half dreaded the interview as positively their 
last, time lengthened itself out, till she began to feel growing 
on her senses the unrealised horror, the vague apprehension of a 
dream. 

Suddenly, with a start, she thrust her delicate, bare head from the 
carriage-window, and observed that a couple of foot-passengers had 
stopped mid-way in the crossing at the end of the street. Their 
faces looked very pale under a glare of gaslight ; their attitudes ex- 
pressed curiosity and consternation. Great-coated policemen, too, 
hurried rapidly past, vouchsafing no answer to the eager inquiries 
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poured on them. Presently the trampling of many footsteps rained 
along the adjacent street, and smothered, scuffling noises came from 
the theatre itself. Then, even ere Norah could frame the idea sud- 
denly presented to her mind, it was substantiated by that thrilling 
ery which, more than any other alarm, seems to paralyse the boldest 
hearts, habituated to every other extremity of danger. “Fire! 
fire! ”’ was shouted, loud and clear. She could not be mistaken; she 
was sure of it before the startling words had been taken up and 
re-echoed by a hundred voices. Listening with strained, horror- 
stricken attention, Norah could hear a suppressed stir and bustle 
inside the theatre, rising to wild, tumultuous confusion, and subsiding 
again as quickly in an unaccountable calm, while over all arose long, 
swelling bursts of harmony from the grand, majestic music of the 
March in Faust. 

Robert Smart, in attendance on his mistress, turned a very white, 
helpless face towards the carriage-window, and it is possible that at 
this juncture may have dawned on him some vague intention of 
going to inquire what had happened. If so, it was put to immediate 
flight by the appearance, at the manager’s door, of the manager him- 
self, pale as death, haggard, disordered, trembling all over, yet pre- 
serving that presence of mind which seldom deserts those who are 
accustomed to trust in their own resources and to act for themselves. 
His hair, whiskers, and eyelashes were singed, his gloves and dress 
discoloured, scorched, and smelling strongly of fire; about him, 
too, there clung a faint, fearful odour as of roasted flesh. Utterly 
aghast though he looked, into his eyes came a gleam of satisfaction 
when they rested on the carriage. “‘ How providential !” he exclaimed. 
“Mrs. Vandeleur, a frightful accident has happened. They are 
bringing it out here.” 

It !—was there no hope then ? Her heart stopped beating while he 
spoke ; but she leapt out unhesitating, and intimated to him—more 
in dumb show than words—that her carriage should be at his and 
the sufferer’s disposal. Ere he could thank her, Gerard Ainslie, 
Mr. Bruff and two more actors—these three still in the costumes of 
the parts they had been playing—moved heavily and carefully 
through the doorway, bearing amongst them, covered over with a 
cloak, a shapeless bundle of rags, shreds, stage jewellery, and human 
suffering, that had been a beautiful woman and a consummate actress 
but ten minutes ago ! 

Making room for these on the pavement, Mrs. Vandeleur was touched 
by Gerard’s shoulder as he passed. She did not yet understand the 
catastrophe, though it was a relief to learn that he, at least, seemed 
safe. ‘Who is it?” she asked; and even at such a time the well- 
known voice caused him to turn his head. “It is my wife!” he 
answered, and she found herself thinking she had never heard him 
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speak in that strange, hoarse tone before. ‘‘ Gerard,” she whispered 
very softly, and laid her hand unconsciously on his shoulder; “ every 
moment is precious! Take her home at once to my house.” 

A doctor was already in attendance. He and Gerard lifted the 
poor actress, now moaning feebly in extremity of pain, into the car- 
riage, while Norah—roused to all her natural energy under pressure 
of emergency—hailed a passing Hansom, wound herself into it just 
as she was, with bare head and evening dress, to dash home and get 
every thing ready, only pausing an instant for the despatch of Robert 
Smart, who recovered his wits slowly, in another direction, to secure 
fresh advice and more assistance. 

So poor Fanny was carried helplessly off to the very house of all 
others in London which, perhaps, she would have been most loth to 
enter of her own free will, and Gerard Ainslie found himself, under a 
new and frightful complication of circumstances, crossing once more 
that well-known threshold, at which he had thought to lay down, 
once for all, every hope of happiness he had cherished upon earth. 


Cuaprer LX. 
AFTER LONG YEARS. 


Day after day poor Fanny lingered on, suffering less, perhaps, of 
physical pain, than if her case had been more hopeless from the first. 
Doctors looked grave, and shook their heads, but ordered brandy, 
stimulants, opiates, nevertheless ; everything to relieve pain, to rouse 
vitality, and to sustain strength. Still she pined and faded gradually 
away, lying for hours together in a state of utter unconsciousness 
and stupor, varied at intervals, further and further apart, by a vague 
longing restlessness, that produced fever and exhaustion. She could 
only speak in whispers, and even such weak efforts were attended 
with considerable exertion, but her large black eyes, glowing and 
beautiful with the light that is kindled in some other world than 
this, would follow Norah about the sick room, with a touching wistful 
gaze, that seemed to implore forgiveness, while it expressed remorse, 
gratitude, and affection. 

Mrs. Vandeleur scarcely left her side, and, indeed, the poor 
sufferer grew very desponding and querulous when she missed the 
gentle touch that anticipated all her wants, and the kind loving eyes 
that never looked upon her but with sympathy, forgiveness, and 
compassion. 

Here were two women, each of whom had injured the other in her 
dearest hopes, her deepest and most sacred affections; but one had 
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learned those lessons of resignation and self-sacrifice by which 
mortals must be trained for immortality. And the other was even 
now trembling on a shore, where much that seemed so necessary in 
her earthly journey was to be discarded and abandoned, as but vain 
incumbrance for her future voyage on the silent sea—so vague, so 
dark, so cold, so terrible to all. Yet over its dreary surface is there 
not shed a light from the shining form of Him who walks upon the 
waters, and stretches out a hand to save the weakest of us ere we 
sink into an unfathomable deep ? 

These two had forgiven each other their injuries, as they hoped 
themselves to be forgiven. There was nothing between them now 
but peace, and confidence, and goodwill. I suppose if patients were 
doctors they, too, would err on the side of timidity, and shrink with 
professional caution from anything in the shape of responsibility. 
The best advice in London forbade all excitement as most injurious 
to the sufferer, and peremptorily interdicted Fanny from the visits 
of her husband. At last, however, on one occasion, when, after an 
exceedingly bad night, the invalid had prayed very earnestly for a 
few minutes’ conversation with Gerard, three wise men, whose faces 
looked wiser and more solemn than usual, announced that her peti- 
tion might be granted, and then Mrs. Vandeleur knew that there 
was no longer any hope. 

It lasted but a short time, that interview between husband and 
wife, the first for long years of separation, never to be repeated here 
on earth. No one else was present, and mutual forgiveness, penitence, 
reconciliation, whatever took place, remained as they ought to remain, 
without witness and without record; only, weak as she was, Fanny’s 
tones could be heard uninterrupted for many minutes consecutively, 
as if she were arguing and expostulating on some subject very near 
her heart, so that when Gerard left the room, pale, trembling, with 
tearful eyes, and she called him back once more to her bedside, the 
last words she ever spoke to her husband, were heard plainly by, at 
least, one mourning listener, through the half-closed door. 

“Then you’ve promised, dear, and I’m easy. It’s the only way to 
undo all the harm I’ve done you; and you'll be happy, Gerard, never 
fear. You’re young still, you know,—young for a man. And I 
couldn’t have made you the right sort of wife—not if it was ever so. 
I wasn’t brought up to it. And Gerard, dear, in Ripley Church- 
yard, as I said, close to father—d’ye mind ?—I’m tired now—l 
think I’ll take a sleep. God bless you, Gerard! Perhaps I'll see 
you to-morrow—perhaps, dear, I’ll never see you again !” 

* * * * * * 

It is easy to understand how a lady of Miss Tregunter’s wealth, 
fashion, and general pretensions could only be married at such a 
church as St. George’s or St. James’s, and of these she elected the 
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latter, in consequence, I imagine, of some technical necessity con- 
nected with her bridegroom’s residence in that parish. Of brides- 
maids, I understand, she had exactly four couple, though why so 
large an escort should have been requisite, what were the duties of 
these beautiful auxiliaries, or how far the bride derived moral support 
from their presence, I am at a loss to conjecture. There they were, 
nevertheless, all in pink, decorated, besides, with ornaments of rubies, 
precisely similar in pattern, presented by the bridegroom. 

Miss Tregunter herself was obliged to abandon her favourite 
colour, in compliance with the dictates of an over-fastidious civilisa- 
tion, but preserved as much of it as possible in her cheeks, so that 
when she dropped her veil, Burton, who was best man on the 
occasion, felt forcibly reminded of the lace-covered toilet-table in 
her dressing-room, as he beheld it when admitted with other 
hymeneal officials to a public view of her trousseau laid out in that 
apartment. 

The Dandy was free from his difficulties after all, and had escaped 
far better than he deserved. There are men in the world, more than 
we generally suppose, for whom it is an impossibility to hit an enemy 
when he is down, and Gerard Ainslie was one of them. During 
Fanny’s illness this gentleman could not, of course, leave England, 
as he had originally intended, and the disposal, at considerable loss, 
of the district he had purchased in South America, with the sale of 
that well-found barque, The White Rose, letter A, No. 1, entered at 
Lloyd’s clinker-built and copper-fastened, besides full freight and 
provisions lying on board of her in London Docks, put him in possession 
of a large sum of ready money, for which he believed he could find 
no more fitting use than to extricate Burton from his most pressing 
liabilities, thus, to use Dolly Egremont’s expression, “ setting him on 
his legs again, though the beggar didn’t deserve it, and giving him 
one more chance to be a man or a mouse! ” 

There was but little of the sentimental in Mr. Burton’s composi- 
tion ; but his wonted eloquence deserted him when he grasped the 
friend’s hand whom he had injured so cruelly, and tried to thank 
him, with dry lips and a knot in his throat. For once his heart was 
too full to speak. 

He made a capital “best man” for Dolly though, nevertheless, 
arranging all the details and ceremonious observances of the 
wedding with a tact that seems especially accorded by nature to 
those who are predestined to remain bachelors themselves. The 
cake with its ring and thimble was ordered, and I believe com- 
pounded under his directions. The lawyers were hastened, the 
license was procured, the clergyman advertised, the wedding-feast pro- 
vided, and the invitations were sent out. Not the most distant rela- 
tion of bride or bridegroom was omitted, and I have been unable to 
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learn that anybody took offence at the slightest neglect or want of 
deference during the whole proceedings, so that when Theresa in the 
vestry signed her name to the register with a flourish, just below 
“Cousin Charles,” she was justified in affirming that through the 
whole course of her experience she had never been concerned in so 
orderly, so well-conducted, and altogether so decorous a wedding ! 

They were likely to be indeed a happy couple ; and every one of 
their friends wished them well. None more so than a man in deep 
mourning passing down the street, as the last carriage with its 
liveried servants, brilliant in bouquets and white favours, set its 
freight of beauty down at the church door. His dress denoted that 
he had lately sustained some domestic bereavement, but on Gerard 
Ainslie’s brow might be traced a joyous expression of hope and con- 
fidence, such as it had not worn since the days of Marston Rectory 
and Ripley Marshes, long ago. In his eyes had come that light 
which the poet tells us “never was on sea or shore,” but which 
most of us have seen at some period of our lives, in the eyes we best 
love to look on here below, that we humbly hope will shine on us 
unchanged in heaven hereafter. 

The association of ideas, the links on which thought follows 
thought, as wave succeeds to wave, and the tendency to speak aloud 
when none but ourselves can hear, are amongst the eccentricities of 
reason, the most eccentric, the most unreasonable. Turning into St. 
James’s Street, a crossing-sweeper on whom he bestowed a shilling, 
was the only listener to Gerard’s unconnected thanksgiving— 

“What have I done to deserve to be so happy? How can I ever 
hope to be worthy of her? I suppose my darling will have to be 
married in a bonnet, when the year is out. She surely won’t insist 
on waiting longer than that ?” 

And Norah didn’t! 


G. J. Wuyte MELVILLE. 
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ON THE CHRISTIAN HYPOTHESIS, AND THE METHOD 
OF ITS VERIFICATION. 


Proressor TynpDaALt, in-an interesting article on “ Miracles and 
Special Providences,” in the Forrnicurty Review of June last, 
concluded with a warning to theologians “to keep to their own 
region,” albeit he added that “it is not exclusively theirs.” ‘ Unless 
you come to her as a learner,” wrote the Professor, “keep away 
from physical nature. Here, in all frankness, I would observe, that 
at present you are ill-informed, self-deluded, and likely to delude 
others. Farewell!” 

Why is the region of the theologian “not exclusively his”? Why 
this claim on the part of science to the right of traversing that 
region? Why? if not because science has to do with facts, and ail 
facts lie within her sphere, and therefore that for science to shut 
her eye to any fact, to leave any dark corner unexplored, as one 
which she dare not enter, would be unscientific indeed. Because, 
also, facts are so intimately related to each other, that purposely to 
overlook one set of facts would be purposely to put up with a partial 
and one-sided, and therefore distorted, knowledge of the rest. 

This is why the scientific layman, and, more than all, the positive 
philosopher, cannot allow theologians to claim the ground of religion 
as exclusively their own. Men whose habitual attitude towards 
facts must of necessity be that of learners, who cannot put off the 
childlike spirit of true inductive inquiry without ceasing to be men 
of science and positive philosophers, ought not to be warned away 
from the manors of theology, as they themselves thus warn away 
theologians from the fields of science. They should rather be 
welcomed. 

Still, however willing one may be to grant this, it must, I fear, be 
confessed that in the words in which Professor Tyndall chose to warn 
off the theological poacher there is a tone which augurs ill for the 
attainment of that earnest desire for the reconcilement of religion 
and science, which pervaded another and equally interesting article 
in a later number—that in which Mr. Lewes reviewed the Duke of 
Argyll’s “ Reign of Law.” 

There is an unpleasant ring about this “farewell” of Professor 
Tyndall, which seems to speak, intentionally or not, of an unscientific 
indifference, which seems to say, “Neither do I care to enter your 
region, as a learner or otherwise.” And yet, if Mr. Lewes be right in 
thinking that there is a religion which, if we could get hold of it, 
“would be the most precious of man’s possessions,” and that this 
religion and science “not only can be reconciled, but must both be 
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fatally imperfect until they are reconciled,” surely it were at least 
worth while for the positive philosopher and scientific layman, 
letting theologians and current theology alone, if he likes, in true 
scientific spirit himself to explore the facts on which the Christian 
hypothesis rests, and so far as possible to subject it to the test of 


verification which every other hypothesis must undergo before it 
is accepted or rejected. 

But has this really been done ? 

Comte, indeed, in his dislike of open questions, wnphilosophically 
assumed, without proof, the truth of the Atheistic hypothesis; but 
that he transgressed a fundamental canon of his own philosophy in 
doing so, we have upon the authority of one of his greatest and 
fairest English disciples. And though it would not be fair to con- 
clude that Comte’s unphilosophical assumption is shared by our 
English positivists and most clear-headed men of science, yet an 
equally unphilosophical assumption, that the Christian hypothesis is 
not worth their scientific study, seems to me to be traceable here and 
there in their writings ; and if I may venture to say so, to keep them 
from that earnest investigation of its nature, and the method of its 
verification, which, in my humble view, it may fairly demand at the 
hands of any philosophical and scientific inquirer who wishes to be 
consistent throughout with his own principles, and to leave no stone 
unturned in their faithful application. 

But what do we mean by the “Christian hypothesis”? Not any 
particular theology. It does not follow that because medieval 
astronomy, with its crystalline spheres and epicycles, was a system of 
unverified hypotheses, that therefore there are no stars and planets 
at all—no knowledge of them possible—all astronomy a fiction. 
The stars and planets remained the same throughout. What had to 
be done was to substitute hypotheses which can be verified for those 
that could not. So of Christianity. It does not follow that because 
medieval theology, with its unverifiable hypotheses of original sin, 
election, vicarious satisfaction, verbal inspiration, priestly power, 
communion of saints, and the like, is unbelievable, that therefore 
there is no God, no Christ, no eternal life, no change of heart—no 
knowledge of them possible—all theology a fiction. The Christianity 
of the future, if it is to be believable, cannot, it is true, consist of 
unverified hypotheses; but the question is whether, after all the 
innumerable theological epicycles have been cut away from it, there _ 
does not remain a “ Christian hypothesis” which can be verified. 

If there be, it must clearly be based, like every other hypothesis 
capable of verification, upon facts which, however superhuman they 


may be, have somehow or other come within the sphere of our 
knowledge. 


What are these facts ? 
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Whence did a believing Jew before the Christian era derive his 
religious faith? From the Hebrew Scriptures in the first place. 
Perhaps so. But what was it in these Scriptures which gave him 
his faith? Their supposed plenary inspiration? Certainly not. 
For, even though probably he did believe in their inspiration, and 
read therein an authoritative declaration of Jewish theology, which 
on the faith of their being inspired he would have swallowed without 
further verification, yet those Scriptures themselves did not give 
him a chance of so accepting a dogmatic theology. The Scriptures, 
inspired or not, were a record of phenomena, of facts, in the religious 
experience of his nation from the earliest times, from which the writers, 
and he after them, inferred the presence and influence of a Divine 
Spirit, whom consistently with that inference they spoke of as “the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” “the God of Israel,” and 
ultimately the “God of the whole earth.” Those phenomena to a 
great extent might have been separated from the inferences. The 
call of Abraham might have been attributed in the Book of Genesis 
to Mercury, and the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah to the evil 
influences of planets in unpropitious conjunction, and still the book 
might have contained a moderately truthful record of the facts, of 
the phenomena themselves. 

And whence did the first Christians derive their faith in Chris- 
tianity? Do their own accounts of it leave us in doubt on this 
point? Are they not records of further phenomena which they 
themselves had seen, and from which they drew those inferences 
out of which they formed their creed; inferences which might in 
like manner be separated from the phenomena, leaving the latter, 
strange and unaccounted for, no doubt, but still facts which science 
is bound to explore and try to account for ? 

So then the facts of the religious life of the Jews, of the life, 
character, and teaching of Christ, of the conversion, labours, and 
faith of St. Paul, of the history of the first Christians and the effect 
of Christianity on its first diffusion, are the phenomena from which the 
Christian hypothesis, scientifically considered, was originally inferred. 
The facts of Christian life for eighteen centuries, and the lives and 
experience of Christians under varied circumstances during this 
period, have since been added to the stock of phenomena on which 
it rests. 

Nor do these phenomena claim exemption from the ordinary 
rules as to evidence or verification. They may be traced, those of 
them which are within the range of sense, to “the primordial test 
of sensation,” those of them transcending sense to “conformity with 
the necessary laws of thought.” The reality of the phenomena of the 
lives of Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, the Hebrew 
prophets, John, of Curist, of Paul, of the thousands of Christians 
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who have lived and died since during eighteen centuries, though not 
all of them altogether with the same degree of certainty, rest like 
those of the lives of other men—Zoroaster, Homer, Socrates, 
Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon—upon historical testi- 
mony. Some doubt may rest upon the existence of a Homer, and so 
speculations may be raised as to what kind of an Exodus Moses may 
have led. But the broad facts of the religious life of the Jewish 
nation and of sixty generations of Christians remain, I presume, 
indestructible. From the days of Abraham till now there have 
always been men who have believed themselves to have been subjects 
of some influence, whatever it be, which they have followed, believing 
it to be the influence of a Divine Spirit. That influence, whatever 
it be, centred in the person of Christ; He said he came to bear 
witness to Him from whence it came, that He came from Him, 
that the worship of the “ Unseen God,” instead of being confined as 
formerly to the descendants of Abraham, was thenceforth to spread 
among the Gentiles also. And the fact is, it did spread from that 
moment, so that from that time to this the Christian religion has 
been the one powerful living religion of the civilised world. Thou- 
sands of Christians meanwhile, from that time to this, have believed 
that they have been recipients of this same spiritual influence, that 
it has changed their hearts, that in following it some of them have 
at times been led in a very remarkable way which to themselves and 
others around them seemed superhuman ; that their prayers have in 
like manner apparently been answered, sometimes in a way which 
they believed could not be the result of mere coincidence or chance. 
They may or may not have been mistaken, but the facts remain. 

In like manner, whether miracles are considered unbelievable @ 
priori or not, there remains the fact of their having been supposed 
to have been facts, and of that supposition having had great influence 
on the lives of Christians. And here I would observe that the whole 
incredibility of the Christian miracles is logically deducible to the 
denial that there is a God, or that if there be a God, He can, con- 
sistently with his own laws, have produced these particular results. 
For the power to work miracles was not assumed to himse/f even by 
Christ. His miracles were attributed by him to the power of God. 
In the same breath in which he seemed to declare his Divinity he 
declared, “‘ The Father who dwelleth in me He doeth the works.” 
And so of all other miracles recorded in the Old or New Testament, 
“the Holy Ghost bearing them witness with signs and wonders,” &c. 
Hence the point of the evidence of miracles. They were taken to 
prove, not that the worker of them was a superhuman being, but that 
“God was with him.” Hence the raising of Lazarus following the 
audible prayer of Christ proved that ‘God had sent him.” Hence, 
too, the blind man held the lawyers on the horns of a dilemma: 
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‘Herein is a marvellous thing. Ye say that he is a sinner, and 
yet he hath opened mine eyes. Now we know that God heareth 
not sinners,” &c. They never dreamed that any one but God 
could have made the blind to see. Hence, also, when Christ put 
the alternative, “If I cast out devils by the prince of the devils,” &c., 
on the one hand, “If by the finger of God,” &c., on the other, they 
never dreamed of a third way by which they might escape the con- 
clusion they shunned. Hence, with regard to the Christian miracles, 
the case stands thus: To those who saw them, or believed them 
upon credible testimony, they were evidence in direct verification of 
the Christian hypothesis. To those who hold on through thick and 
thin to the unverifiable hypothesis of their impossibility, they are doubt- 
less hindrances in the way of its verification. But whichever view 
of miracles we take, it cannot be doubted that multitudes of veracious 
and self-denying men staked their all upon their belief, at all events 
in the two greatest of all Christian miracles—the resurrection of 
Christ and his continued spiritual presence with them afterwards. 
This itself is a fact within the range of sense verified by reference to 
the test of sensation as fully as the fact that Caesar was stabbed by 
Brutus or Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 

Let it be clearly understood that I am not overstating the case, 
or gliding smoothly over a difficulty. I am asserting only that the 
facts of Christian life and history, whatever they may be found to 
be after the most rigid and remorseless subjection to the scientific 
process of verification——these facts stand in the same relation to 
the Christian hypothesis as the fact that an apple falls to the ground, 
and the attractive power of the magnet, did to the Newtonian hypo- 
thesis of gravitation. 

The Christian hypothesis then does not, considered from a scien- 
tific point of view, claim a different basis from other scientific 
hypotheses. It claims to be as scientific as they are (if Christians 
did but know it!). It claims to be an inference from phenomena 
which can be reduced to the ordinary test of sensation. 

But can the hypothesis be verified ? 

Is it not in its nature unbelievable to the scientific mind? 
Does not its main conception transgress the fundamental canon 
of the Positive Philosophy, viz., that all knowledge of Nowmena 
is impossible, human knowledge being restricted to Phenomena ? 
I think not. When the Christian speaks of the unseen agent 


whose existence he infers from the phenomena of human life as 
his “‘ Heavenly Father,” he does not claim a knowledge of “Nou- 
mena’”’ any more than the physical philosopher does in calling that 
unseen, imponderable agent to which he owes his telegraphs Eiec- 
tricity. 


From certain phenomena the physical philosopher infers the pre- 
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sence and power of the unseen, imponderable agent which he calls 
Electricity. In like manner, from certain other phenomena, the 
Christian philosopher infers the presence and power of an unseen 
agent whom he calls the Spirit of God. In both cases, equally and 
by the same process of reasoning, the presence and power of an agent, 
not itself directly cognizable to the senses, is inferred from its effects 
upon something else which is thus cognisable. 

In both cases also the unseen agent is known only in its (or in 
His) phenomenal relation to ourselves. It is true that the Christian 
speaks of a “ personal God,” but in doing so he surely is conscious 
that he is using a word expressive of an analogy which must not be 
pushed too far. What he means is not, I think, that “God” is limited 
by any of the conditions which go to make up our notion of a human 
person, but that the phenomena from which his presence is inferred 
speak of his relation to man being one most analogous to that of 
mind to mind or, still more closely, of heart to heart. The relationship, 
so far as he can judge from the phenomena, is not one of physical 
attraction, or chemical affinity, or magnetic polarity, but a /oving rela- 
tionship, as I have said, of heart to heart ; and this, I think, is what is 
meant by the Christian when he speaks of a “personal God.” He 
remembers that Christ was a person when on earth. Whether he may 
rightly be called a “ person”’ still, when no longer limited by the 
conditions of a human body, is of little matter, so long as his spiritual 
relation to man and God’s relation to man is understood to be one as 
of heart to heart. If this be what Mr. Carlyle meant when he 
replied to John Sterling’s question, whether he believed in a “ per- 
sonal God,” by the words, ‘“‘ That is unspeakable!” he may have been 
more Christian as well as more philosophical than many Christians 
who endorse with zeal the anathemas of the Athanasian creed. 

‘‘ There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 

But still may it not be urged that the Christian hypothesis, though 
it may not transgress this canon of the Positive philosophy, yet is 
notwithstanding unbelievable on another ground—as transgressing 
all that we know through the revelations of modern science of the 
order of nature and “ the reign of Law” ? 

I can well understand that the Positive philosopher, and the mind 
schooled in physical science, may find an insurmountable difficulty in 
believing in any miracles or special providences (so called) which 
claim to be miracles according to the popular notion of them, viz., 
as reversals of the law of nature, or as results obtained without the 
use of means. But apart from the view recently so ably advocated 
by the Duke of Argyll, that God may have worked all His miracles, 
(including even those mighty works whereby he accredited the 
mission of Christ as of one sent from him) through and by the laws of 
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nature, and not by reversing them—-apart from whatever difficulties 
attach to some alleged physical miracles, which it is not needful 
to discuss here, I submit that there is nothing necessarily inconsis- 
tent with the “reign of Law,” at least in the hypothesis that the 
Creator, in creating nature and in fixing the laws which should govern 
the relation of the forces to matter and the action of mind upon mind 
and heart upon heart, may or might, in fixing his own relations to 
man, have provided By LAW OF NATURE a channel of communication and 
influence between his spirit and the spirit of man. There is nothing 
a priori unbelievable in it, provided the evidence in its support is 
sufficient in amount. 

It is submitted, therefore, that the Positive philosopher, provided 
that he could free himself from all participation in Comte’s un- 
philosophical atheistical bias, would, upon full consideration, not 
deem it beneath his dignity as a scientific inquirer to examine 
upon its merits the hypothesis on which Christians for these 
eighteen hundred years past have relied as accounting for these facts. 
He would be still less likely, I think, to be prejudiced against it, 
could he still further free himself from the equally illogical assump- 
tion, that it must stand or fall with the epicycles tacked on to it by 
scholastic theologians. 

He would probably start by using the hypothesis, in accordance 
with the methods of his science, only as an instrument of inquiry, as 


‘Professor Huxley points out that the celebrated Darwinian hypothesis 


is being used now. Just as Newton, in the beautiful illustration of 
the scientific method given by Professor Tyndall, having made himself 
acquainted with what Kepler and others had deduced from previous 
observation, “first pondered his facts, illuminated them with per- 
sistent thought, and finally divined the character of the force of 
gravitation ;”’ so taking up the thread of the “ persistent thought” 
of the greatest Christian men of the past, he would in the same way 
ponder over the Christian hypothesis, separate it from its epicycles, 
reduce it to its purest form, until in some measure he should have 
divined the character of Christ, and the nature of his teaching and 
work. 

And having done this (in something of the spirit in which the 
author of ‘“ Ecce Homo” appears to have been doing it); having, 
as Professor Tyndall says of Newton, thus “travelled inward to the 
principle,” he would then have to do exactly what Newton had to 
do, viz.: test his hypothesis, “reverse his steps, carry the principle 
outward, and justify it by demonstrating its fitness to external 
nature.” This Newton did, we are told, first by weighing the attrac- 
tion of the moon, and comparing it with his hypothesis. 

What if the Positive philosopher were in like manner to test the 
Christian hypothesis first in its relation to the laws of social life? 
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If I mistake not, the cardinal point of its morality, the vital principle 
whereby it has ever sought to regenerate social life,—its assertion, viz., 
that the law of love—the golden rule—is the true morality and 
basis of human society,—has received a strikingly full verification in 
the discoveries and conclusions of modern political economists. 
Christians may naturally be scared by the “Doctrine of Utility,” 
when they hear it declared to be the so/e criterion of morals. But 
if the Christian hypothesis be true, that the Creator of the laws of 
nature was also the Giver of the golden rule, utility ought to be a 
criterion of morals, it ought to add the force of its independent 
sanction to the golden rule. Accordingly Mr. Mill, in his luminous 
essay on utilitarianism, after asserting his own belief that utility is 
the sole criterion of right and wrong, that our conscience is the result 
of the experience of mankind, and not of any moral instinct or 
religious intuition, and thus putting himself in a position antagonistic 
to Christianity, yet ends by urging that Christians, more than all 
others, ought most eagerly to adopt the utilitarian doctrine, inasmuch 
as the “ golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth 7s the complete expression 
of the ethics of utility.” If it be so, then eighteen hundred years’ 
experience, and fifty years of modern scientific thought, have verified 
the Christian hypothesis in this particular. Nor would it be un- 
reasonable to draw from this direct verification of a part of the 
Christian hypothesis an indirect presumption in favour of the whole. 
For it may be asked, How came it to pass, that while Aristotle and 
Plato built their ideal commonwealths upon a xarrow utilitarian 
basis, aiming only at the selfish benefit of citizens, at the expense, one 
might almost say, of an outer world of barbarians, as well as of an 
inner world of slaves,—how came it to pass that another philosophy 
sprung historically from the most exclusive and selfish race of the 
ancient world, which looked upon its uncivilised Samaritan neigh- 
bours as “dogs,” and its highly-civilised Greek and Roman con- 
querors as uncircumcised Gentiles, proclaimed as its fundamental 
maxim the equal right and brotherhood of all men, whether “‘ Greek 
or Jew, circumcision or uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond 
or free” ? There is no mystery about it; it came from a belief that 
“Christ was all and in all” alike. It was the panumbra which 
surrounded the bright nucleus of a faith in a “ God who is love.” It 
was dimly foreshadowed in the moral code of the Jewish nation at 
least as far back as the date of the book of Deuteronomy, where the 
first great commandment is stated as the underlying reason of the 
whole Decalogue. If, upon other grounds, we are led to believe in 
the existence of a “God of love,” we might well ask, Whence 
came it if not from Him ? 

Again, if there be one point more than another which distinguishes 
the Christian hypothesis from the hypotheses of heathen religions, it 
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lies surely in this, that whereas your virtuous heathen, vexed by the 
capriciousness, and fickleness, and vindictiveness of ill-natured 
deities, seek by prayers and sacrifices to buy their favour, to change 
their hearts, to appease them; in the Christian hypothesis a God 
altogether righteous, of no changeableness nor shadow of turning, 
full of loving-kindness towards men who had gone astray from him, 
brings his sacrifice in order to draw men back to himself to change 
snen’s hearts ; so that instead of heathen priests having on behalf of 
men to pray and beseech their gods to be reconciled to them, Christian 
ministers, if we may believe St. Paul, are, as it were, “ ambassadors 
for Christ, praying and beseeching ws in Christ’s stead, be ye recon- 
ciled to God.”’ And now comes the point—the verification in this 
respect also of the Christian hypothesis. Eighteen hundred years 
ago it was a problem whether Christ cow/d/, by the sacrifice he was 
willing to make of himself, reconcile men to God. It was impossible 
that the blood of bulls and goats could put God and man at one. 
The heathen hypothesis had been tried, and had failed in its verifi- 
cation. The number of professed believers in the one Invisible God 
had been an ever-dwindling one. The Christian sacrifice has, however, 
during these eighteen hundred years past, also been put to the test. 
It has reconciled thousands and thousands in every Christian genera- 
tion to God. It has more than reconciled them. It has kindled in 
the hearts of Christians, from St. Paul’s downwards during eighteen 
centuries, and is kindling still a /ove of Christ so tender that the 
very mention of his name will sometimes bring a tear into the eye 
of the strong and the brave; a love not confined to his beloved 
disciple, or to one or two of his nearest companions, but so widely 
felt amongst Christians that there have been thousands in every age 
who would at any moment have been ready to die for him; a love, 
both in depth and extent, wnigue in the history of mankind. It—the 
sacrifice—has kindled this love. As a matter of fact in the lives of 
Christians it has been so. As iron can only be melted by heat, and 
is so melted every day in the forge, so the selfish heart can only be 
melted by ove, and is so melted every day by the love of Christ. 
And the Christian, whatever his creed and whatever his theory, 
verifiable or not, to explain it, will give you this all but unanimous 
statement—that the love of Christ, from which hisown heart took fire and 
by which it was melted, was brought home to him by the se//-saerifice 
of Christ. And this result, achieved by the love which burned in 
that sacrifice, has been wrought, be it observed, in spite of those 
strange perversions of its meaning which would fain have dragged it 
back into harmony with heathen conceptions of Divine injustice, 
vindictiveness, and partiality. It has been, in spite of its having 
been set forth by priests as the means used to change the heart of a 
once-alienated God, that it has achieved that work which no power 
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of self-interest could achieve—the work of changing—of melting— 
the heart of man. There is surely here an accordance with man’s 
nature, an adaptation of means to an end, a wonderful stretch, 
if I may so speak, of prophetic insight in the divination of a cause, 
so unlikely at first sight, and yet intrinsically so powerful to pro- 
duce an effect so apparently hopeless, that it would be hard, I think, 
plausibly to account for it upon any other theory than that implied 
in the Christian hypothesis—viz., the reality of that “‘ Divine Jove” 
by which it is alleged that it was conceived and done. 

The same process of verification might also be applied in respect 
to the reality and power of Christian prayer. But here, too, the 
result might probably be very unsatisfactory if Christian prayer 
were assumed to be identical in its theory with heathenish notions 
of prayer. A man’s notion of prayer must be coloured by his notions 
of the character of him to whom he prays. The Greek hero, for 
instance, knowing what he wanted, thinking that he knew what he 
had need of, used prayer as a means of getting what he wanted from 
some deity upon whom he or his family could plead some special 
claim, but who, until thus reminded, was not likely to know or to 
care what he wanted. The question of the efficacy of such prayers, 
by whomsoever offered, might be tested, perhaps—as Professor 
Tyndall suggests—by observation whether a larger proportion were 
spared by the pestilence of those who prayed against it, or of those 
who obeyed the laws of health and took scientific precautions against 
its coming. But, notwithstanding that the result of such an inquiry 
might be what the Professor would expect, yet it would tell neither 
for nor against the efficacy of Christian prayer. For he who would 
inquire scientifically whether Christian prayer has been answered 
must first learn what it is. He must learn to distinguish from 
heathen notions, albeit they may linger in Christian minds, the 
essence of what is involved in the Christian belief in a God who is 
heart to heart, “who knows what we have need of before we ask 
him,” while “we know not what to pray for as we ought ”—to 
whom, therefore, the Christian thinks he can go, and in practice has 
ever gone, as a child to an all-knowing and loving parent, not to 
change that parent’s will, but to get his own will changed into unison 
with it: not to seek the gratification of his own foolish and selfish 
desires, but to be taught what he ought to desire; dreading, it may 
be, the cup which he longs might pass from him, but finding an 
answer to his prayer, most often, in being strengthened to drink it. 
If the inquiry be put in this form—whether, in that access to the 
Divine heart for sympathy which is involved in the Christian idea of 
prayer, Christians have found a source of spiritual food and strength, 
and have thence received a power which has enabled them to fight 
the battle of life and to brave its sorrows, and, if need be, to meet 
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torture and death,—the results of Christian experience will, I think, 
not give an uncertain reply. 

Now, what would be the next step of the truly scientific inquirer, 
after testing, in these points and others, the truth of the Christian 
hypothesis and finding it answer the test? Would he not seek a 
more direct verification of the main element of the hypothesis, the 
existence and presence of the Divine spiritual influence ? 

How is he to test its reality? That he does not feel it himself is 
no proof of the negative. That an electrical machine damp and out 
of order gives no sparks is no proof that one dry and in order will 
not. That a tube of glass is a bad conductor of electricity, or no 
conductor at all, is no proof that a metal wire will not be a good one. 
So it may be that a certain moral state is a condition of the reception 
of spiritual influence—that a certain delicacy of sensation is needful 
to perceive it, which all of us, it may be, have not got. 

How, then, are we to test the presence and power of such an unseen 
agent, unfelt—or, if felt, unrecognised—by ourselves, if not by 
carefully observing the conditions under which its presence and 
power have been manifested to others? This is what is done in 
researches into the nature of the imponderable agents of the physical 
world. The magnetism which human sensation cannot directly detect 
is detected indirectly by means of the needle. The electricity, which 
in its ordinary intensity can hardly be appreciated, is concentrated 
and produced in extraordinary intensity by means of machines, Leyden 
jars, and batteries ; and by experiments with electricity so intensified, 
its laws are discovered. But when by these means discoveries have 
been made, such faith have scientific observers in what they have 
thus learned of the omnipresence and character of this imponderable 
agent, and such faith have others in their demonstrations, that 
hundreds of thousands of pounds are willingly invested upon the 
expectation that when the wires have been laid across the bed of the 
Atlantic an electric communication will be established between London 
and New York. Until the expectation is realized, it rests upon faith 
—the evidence of things not seen—a faith which calmly awaits the 
result, and is not unreasonable in doing so. The wire is laid. There 
is now no need for a battery of extraordinary power to test it. The 
ends of the wire are dipped into a thimble, and the current is 
produced—faith is changed into knowledge, scientific expectation 
into science; the hypothesis on which it rested is verified. 

So to test the reality of Divine spiritual influence ought we not 
to take a somewhat analogous course? Not, indeed, precisely the 
same ; for every class of phenomena having laws of its own, each 
requires in the means used for its verification an exact adaptation to 
its own special peculiarities. If, for instance, holiness and purity 
of heart be conditions without which we are not in a state capable of 
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receiving spiritual influence, the obvious course to be pursued in 
any attempt practically to test its reality and character would be 
to observe the phenomena of its influence on men, singled out from 
all others, as men of the greatest holiness and purity. If Christ was 
altogether holy, in Him surely would it be found without measure. 
And may not the man who fails to find the necessary evidence in 
his own experience fairly ask himself, after careful examination of 
the phenomena of the life of Christ,—Would He have prayed to 
God if he had not been sensible or had not received sufficient proof 
of the reality of his presence? Would He have spent whole nights 
among the hills in communion with God, if he did not feel such 
communion to be a reality? Would He have spoken so confidently 
of his future presence with his disciples in spirit to the end of the 
world without knowing what He was promising? Would He have 
called Lazarus forth if He had not known that God always heard him ? 
Would He have attributed his mighty works and message of love to 
his Father, if he had not known that it was God who worked the 
works, and sent him to deliver the message ? Would He have spoken 
in words which were understood to mean his oneness with God, if he 
was not sensible of it? This, if I understand it rightly, is the form 
of the argument pursued by the author of “Ecce Homo,” in that 
remarkable passage in which he contrasts the extreme humility of 
Christ with his “enormous pretensions.” Having pointed out the 
humbleness of Christ, and established that “Christ was then this 
humble man,” he concludes, ‘When we have fully pondered the 
fact, we may be in a condition fo estimate the force of the evidence 
which, submitted to his mind, could induce him, in direct opposition to 
all his tastes and instincts, to lay claim, with the calmness of entire 
conviction, in opposition to the whole religious world, in spite of 
the offence which his own followers conceived, to a dominion more 
transcendent, more universal, more complete than the most delirious 
votary of glory ever aspired toin hisdreams.” (p. 179.)—A dominion 
which Erasmus pointed out “was not to be sounded through the 
whole world till after his death, lest it should seem that he had 
sought anything for himself while alive.” 

To Christ surely the Christian hypothesis must have been verified 
indeed! To St. Paul, also, that knowledge which he gained from 
Christ and his disciples must surely have been verified in his own 
experience, before he, the persecutor of Christians, could so realise 
the still living existence of Christ, as to look forward so triumphantly 
to his own cruel death, resting on what to him was an undoubted 
certainty, that “to be absent from the body is to be present with 
the Lord.” The more the Pauline epistles (whose authorship has 
hardly ever been challenged), and especially the triumphant ones 
written from his Roman prison, are studied in close connection with 
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the facts of his life, the more strong, I think, will become the un- 
likelihood that such a life as his, built upon the truth of the Christian 
hypothesis, and utterly baseless without it, should have been built 
upon an imaginary and unverified foundation. 

I will not trust myself to state the character and weight of the 
evidence of the experience of holy Christian men whose lives have 
also been built upon the same belief, men who have lived in every 
Christian century and in every Christian country, whose faith has 
been, it must be allowed, tested by a great variety of circumstances. 
I will content myself with suggesting that in the facts of the lives 
of these Christians of more than ordinary holiness is presented, so to 
speak, in a more or less intensified form, evidence in verification of 
the Christian hypothesis ; evidence which would not, be disproved, but 
which would be, on the contrary, illustrated and sifted by a careful 
examination of the phenomena produced, by even the same religious 
beliefs in the case of disordered intellects and fanatical minds, in 
the same way as the circulation of the blood may be usefully studied 
in the phenomena of the fevered pulse, and the healthy action of 
physical organs illustrated by watching their action when diseased. 

It is enough for my present purpose to have suggested that in the 
history of Christ, and St. Paul, and other men of extraordinary holiness 
religious phenomena may be observed in extraordinary intensity of 
action, and that the Christian may consistently, as I venture to 
think, with scientific methods of induction and verification, learn 
from such observation, as the electrician learns from the experiments 
of his battery, to put reasonable faith in a hypothesis which he feels 
to be sufficiently verified to be relied on in practical life, even though 
for its full verification in his own individual experience he may have 
to wait till he is emancipated from those conditions of human 
nature which shut out from us all knowledge of “ Noumena,” but 
which do not make it therefore impossible for us to believe in a God 
who is “ heart to heart,” and who was declared by Christ to be “in 
secret.” Freperic SEEBOHM. 
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TuE chameleon was not a greater puzzle to the two travellers in the 
fable than Fenianism is to politicians. If we consult the Church 
about this pest, Protestant divines of all shades will tell us, with 
one voice, that it springs from what Archbishop Magee, with delight- 
fully sibilant alliteration, called “the slough of a slavish supersti- 
tion.” The Church to whose religion this graceful compliment was 
paid can quote high Protestant authority for a different origin of 
Fenianism, and declare that it has sprung from the slough of a slavish 
land system, formed by the foul waters of Protestant ascendency, 
trickling from ten thousand channels (“ agents’ offices”’), and oozing 
through the soil. The frowning ramparts of ascendency cast a chill- 
ing shade over this damp and sunless region, now “the Slough of 
Despond.” From this slough issue the Fenian /arve, which the 
American sun quickens into fierce life, and develops so prodigiously, 
that they come in swarms across the Atlantic, infest our cities, and 
threaten to sting England into madness. It is a plague of scorpions. 
The Roman Catholic clergy, who are obliged to live in and about the 
native plague-spot, and breathe its miasma, sometimes complain 
bitterly of their hard lot, in being deprived of the sun by the obstruct- 
ing fortress of Protestant ascendency. It is not unnatural, nor does 
it seem to be a proof of great wickedness that they should feel un- 
comfortable and discontented. Yet there are disinterested men look- 
ing on from an independent stand-point who believe that their 
complaints are the chief, if not the sole, cause of the Fenian plague ! 

Mr. J. M. Capes is a reformer, and I suppose he may be con- 
sidered one of the most enlightened of his class in England. On 
the 18th of December, a letter bearing his signature appeared in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, on the subject of “The Catholic Clergy and 
Fenianism.” He started with an assertion to the truth of which all 
history might be summoned to bear witness. “The moment,” said 
he, “ that a religious body is thrown into violent antagonism to the 
State, clerical influence is enormously increased, and the laity deem 
it a point of honour to yield absolutely to the dictates of men whom 
they look upon as persecuted, but from whom they would keep at a 
respectful distance in times of quiet and prosperity.” 

It is undoubtedly the nature of all clerical corporations to seck to 
increase their influence, power, or despotism——call it what you will. 
We may regard this tendency as a constant force in all hierarchies, 
and it may be admitted to be stronger in the Papal hierarchy than in 
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any other, and strongest of all in Ireland. Certainly no priesthood 


_ was ever so highly favoured, in this respect, as the Irish priesthood. 


For three hundred years the whole action of the State respecting that 
body has tended to excite and inflame its antagonism. It began by 
despoiling the Roman Catholic Church of her revenues, suppressing her 
worship, and banishing her clergy. It persisted in its proscription for 
ages, framing laws which were designed for the utter extirpation of the 
Roman Catholic religion ; and it abolished the penal code only when 
there was no alternative in the minds of the most Conservative British 
statesmen but religious liberty or civil war. If ever there was a 
people with whom it was a point of honour to stand by their clergy 
through evil report and good report, that people is the Irish. The 
consequence is that nowhere in Christendom has the priesthood so 
much influence, so much moral power, so much real authority, as in 
Treland. 

This does not arise merely from religious sympathy, from the pas- 
sions kindled by persecution, or from the charred fanaticism which, 
when their flames have burnt out, remains to be lit up again by the 
least spark of fresh provocation. It arises also from another feeling 
of our nature at least equally strong—the feeling of patriotism. In 
Ireland these two forces have combined—the religious and the 
national—and flowed on together in one deep channel, quietly at 
times, but fiercely beating against the English Government, like 
waves against a rock, whenever they were lashed into fury by the 
storms of persecution. To rail against the Irish priests and their 
people, because of tendencies inherent in our nature—tendencies 
which, in all ages and countries, have been roused into action by the 
same causes—is about as rational as to rail against a hurricane or a 
voleano. It is unworthy of statesmen or students of history to whine 
and grumble and scold about phenomena that are the natural and 
necessary effects of removable causes, which they have not the 
courage to touch or the sagacity to investigate. 

For example, Mr. Capes asks what must be said of Irishmen who, 
like Archbishop M‘Hale, are lending their countenance to the 
Fenian agitation, by subscribing to a fund for the purpose of express- 
ing sympathy with the “justly-executed traitor-murderers,” and he 
affirms that “the men who are chiefly responsible for Fenian sedi- 
tion and Fenian crimes are those ecclesiastical chiefs who take 
every possible occasion for keeping up a savage feeling against the 
Imperial Government in the minds of the shopkeepers and labouring 
classes in Ireland.” He adds that the tone of every speech and 
manifesto of Cardinal Cullen is designed to strengthen his own 
spiritual despotism: over Irishmen, and that the inevitable effect of 
“his incessant irritants” is to make Roman Catholics hate Protestants, 
and to make Irishmen hate England and the English Government. 
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He declares that in no other European country would dignified 
ecclesiastics be permitted habitually to denounce the Government of 
the State, or to subscribe to a fund for the families of the Fenian 
convicts. This antagonistic spirit of the Irish prelates is certainly 
very deplorable; so also is the tone of the continental press and 
the American press, which is quite in unison with the tone of 
Cardinal Cullen. But let us grant everything that an indignant 
English Protestant can affirm on this subject. Let the irritants of 
the Cardinal and the subscriptions of the Archbishop be as seditious 
and rebellious as you please,—what then? The logical conclusion 
of a discourse like that of Mr. Capes is that both prelates should be 
prosecuted, as they would be on the Continent. Does he think that 
any jury in Ireland, except one packed by an Orange sheriff, could 
be got to convict either of them? Does he suppose, if they were 
convicted and incarcerated, that their spiritual power would be 
thereby diminished ? Would it not rather be increased enormously, 
and would not the antagonism of the Irish people against the English 
Government rage more madly and widely than ever it did before ? 
Surely it is very idle, in a crisis like this, to reproach and reprobate 
the ecclesiastical chiefs of a disaffected race; to taunt them with 
“the hollowness of their stereotyped professions of loyalty ;” and to 
say, ‘‘ we know well enough what it all means.” 

Iam far from defending the tone of Cardinal Cullen’s speeches 
and pastorals. They are undoubtedly powerful irritants; and I am 
aware that they have had a great effect on the temper of the Catholic 
population. But I have been rather surprised that no English 
writer, in reviewing recent events, has noticed the irritants applied 
daily to the Cardinal himself and his episcopal brethren. I do not 
refer to the offensive attacks of the Tory press, and some of the 
Government organs, which are often of the coarsest and most insult- 
ing character. I refer to the official action of the Government itself, 
and. the state of the law which it has to execute. The Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, it must be admitted, has a right to be as proud 
as any other hierarchy. It ruled Christendom for many centuries 
before the Reformation ; it is still powerful in France, Italy, Spain, 
Austria, and Belgium. It is very influential and very much 
respected in the United States of America. It is recognised and 
honoured by our Government in Canada. In Ireland it has special 
claims to consideration in consequence of the sufferings it endured 
in past ages at the hands of England. It is true that the penal 
fetters that bound and galled it so long have been struck off. 
But although it ministers to four and a half millions of the popula- 
tion, it is to the present hour unrecognised by the Government. As 
an ecclesiastical corporation it has no civil rights, no status ; while 
the hierarchy of seven hundred thousand Protestants is part and 
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parcel of the constitution and Government of the country. Is not 
this fact in itself a source of irritation and jealousy, a fountain of 
bitterness, poisoning all the relations between this Church and the 
Government; and does not a Church so situated necessarily distil 
the spirit of disaffection throughout the whole Catholic community ? 

Let us reflect for a moment upon this. Shortly before Christmas 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland issued a number of proclamations 
prohibiting the funeral processions in honour of the three Irishmen 
executed at Manchester for the murder of a policeman. These 
proclamations were signed by certain members of the Irish Privy 
Council, and what was the first name on the list? It was the 
name of the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, who is a great State 
functionary, as well as an archbishop, and who regards Cardinal 
Cullen as an intruder in his diocese. The Anglican Archbishop, 
with the Lord Primate and the Bishop of Meath, is, ex officio, a 
privy councillor ; and—mark this !—he ranks above the Lord High 
Chancellor, the head of the magistracy of the kingdom. This is 
the position of a prelate whose people are only one to six of the 
population that look up for guidance to his rival, Cardinal Cullen. 
Now, would not the Cardinal be something more,or less than human 
if he did not personally feel deeply mortified at this distinction? 
But if he were humble enough not to feel it or resent it as a prelate, 
must he not painfully feel it as a humiliation to his Church and 
nation, as well as an indignity to the Pope, whom he specially repre- 
sents, and who in his present tribulation may be supposed to be more 
than usually sensitive? Consider the contrast. Archbishop Trench 
is a great State functionary, who is the first to sign Government pro- 
clamations that may lead to collisions between the people and the 
military, and to bloodshed. Archbishop Cullen is the spiritual chief 
of the race against which these proclamations are directed. Arch- 
bishop Trench takes precedence of the Lord Chancellor on all State 
occasions. Archbishop Cullen has no status at all—the Queen does 
not know him. Archbishop Trench has £6,569 net a year from the 
State. Archbishop Cullen, who ministers to the mass of the people 
in the same diocese, has not a shilling. Archbishop Trench is an 
Englishman, lately appointed to what is, practically, the highest posi- 
tion in the Irish Establishment, and belongs to the Irish aristocracy, 
whose power has been always identified with Protestant ascendency. 
Archbishop Cullen belongs to the people, which that ascendency 
had continued to trample under foot up to the period when both 
these archbishops were boys. Is it reasonable, then, to expect that 
the “tone” of Cardinal Cullen’s speeches and pastorals should 
always sweetly accord with the notes of the National Anthem, and 


that he should sing “God save the Queen ” as fervently as he sings 
“*God save Ireland ?” 
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We may judge of the perverting influence of the Irish Church 
and State system from the fact that a learned and amiable prelate 
like Archbishop Trench, who believes himself to be a successor of 
the apostles, sees nothing incongruous with his sacred mission in 
these political functions. If he saw them in their true light, he 
must believe that St. Peter or St. Paul would suffer his right hand 
to be cut off or burned before he would sign those anti-Fenian pro- 
clamations. He would say to the Government, “‘My Master’s king- 
dom is not of this world: the weapons of our warfare are not carnal.” 
He would tell the people, indeed, that the magistrate bears not the 
sword in vain; that he is a terror to evil-doers. But the apostle 
would not be a magistrate,—would not bear the sword,—would 
not be a terror, nor sign terror-striking proclamations. He would 
say that he was a minister of peace; that, as an ambassador of 
Curist, he came beseeching men to be reconciled to God. He 
would not preach the Gospel of peace from a fortress full of troops, 
with mounted guns menacing sinners from its battlements. Let us 
suppose the converse of the case. Let us suppose Archbishop 
Cullen, the chief minister of a mere fraction of the population, to be 
a State functionary ranking above the Lord Chancellor, and as 
such signing proclamations to put down Orange processions, the 
Orangemen belonging to the majority of the nation, and feeling 
bitterly their real or imaginary grievances. What would English- 
men think of that state of things? Would they be surprised if 
the tone of Protestant bishops was not quite as loyal as might be 
desired? When will nations and churches learn to do unto others 
as they would that others should do unto them ? 

The contrast existing in Dublin between the Archbishop of the 
dominant sect and the Archbishop of the subject millions is seen in 
every city and parish of the island. The bitter feeling roused by it 
penetrates everywhere throughout Catholic society, cutting like an 
east wind. It produces the most offensive ecclesiastical snobbery to 
be found in Christendom. The meanest curate deems himself incom- 
parably superior to the most respectable parish priest, or even to the 
Roman Catholic bishop. The Protestant curate may be a plebeian, 
the son of a small farmer or shopkeeper, like the clergyman upon 
whom he looks down. But good society overlooks his plebeianism 
in the encircling dignity of a privileged corporation. He may 
become a rector, a dean, a bishop. The liberal bursaries of the 
Endowed Schools. have enabled him to pass freely through the 
Dublin University, which exists mainly for the benefit of the Esta- 
blishment; and through that magnificently-endowed institution the 
son of @ humble peasant may find his way to a bishopric and a seat 
in the House of Peers. But in a country cursed more than any other 
in Europe with the odious exclusiveness of so-called “ gentle blood,” 
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there is nothing to redeem the plebeianism of the Catholic priest. 
Few of the Catholic nobility or gentry devote themselves to the 
clerical profession in Ireland, and of those few scarcely any are in 
the ranks of the secular clergy, or engaged in parochial duty. Con- 
sequently, the Irish gentry do not “know” the Catholic priests. 
They are not met in what is called good society. No matter how 
eminent may be their talents, or how great their influence with the 
people, or their usefulness in promoting social order, they are 
shunned by the landed gentry and their families, except when an 
election is coming on. Then the young scion of some noble house, 
or some Whig proprietor of the county, may condescend to ask the 
parish priest to dinner for the sake of his “ vote and influence.” 

In the controversies between Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
the charge of “ idolatry ” is often freely brought against the Church 
of Rome. In England the most zealous Protestants, with some 
rare exceptions like Mr. Whalley, would be content to regard the 
idolatry merely in the abstract, and would not associate it practically 
with the Catholic clergy whom they meet in society, and whose “Holy 
Orders” they admit to be valid, not merely in churches established by 
law, but even where they are supported by the voluntary system. 
In Ireland, however, the charge of idolatry is terribly concrete, and 
most odiously personal. Protestant lords of the soil, bearing the 
commission of the peace, have refused to sell or let plots of ground 
for the erection of Roman Catholic chapels, simply and avowedly 
because they believed the Roman Catholic worship to be “ idola- 
trous,”’ and they could not conscientiously allow its being performed 
on their estates. The great majority of the Irish Protestants 
and the Anglican clergy, with rare exceptions, view the subject in 
the same light, and regard the Roman Catholic clergyman as an 
idolatrous priest, with whom it is contamination to come into personal 
contact. Protestant Dissenters of all denominations are infected with 
the spirit of the Establishment on this, and many other points. 
They live under its shadow-—it chills their charity and blights their 
humanity. I remember a case which strikingly illustrates this fact. 
About thirty years ago the Rev. Josiah Wilson was the much- 
respected minister of a small Presbyterian congregation in Drogheda. 
There was some pressing distress in the town at the time; and at the 
request of the Relief Committee Mr. Wilson, and one of the parish 
priests went round from house to house to collect funds. The priest, 
venturing to make some advance towards breaking down the social 
barrier that separated Protestants and Catholics, took the arm of his 
reverend companion as they walked along the street. Instantly the 
Presbyterian minister stopped short, and disengaging himself, ran 
into a shop, and when he returned, he thrust his umbrella under the 
arm next to the priest. The incident was noticed in the newspapers, 
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and Mr. Wilson published a letter in one of the journals, in which 
he vindicated the course he had adopted, declaring that he felt “a 
thrill of horror” run through his frame the moment the priest’s hand 
was laid on his arm! 

Now, let any one consider the effect of an occurrence like that upon 
the whole Roman Catholic population, which the hostile action of the 
State has enabled the hierarchy to unite so closely, that on all such 
subjects it may be said they feel with one heart and think with one 
brain. To what do they ascribe such wounds as these which pierce 
to the quick the national honour and the national conscience? They 
believe that the foul stigma of idolatry is branded upon them and their 
clergy by the British Government, and that they are thus degraded 
and insulted, for the sake of the Established Church, at the instigation 
of its ministers. The Irish subjects of the Queen are not a stupid 
race. They are well aware that the priests of Hindooism and Maho- 
metanism have been recognised and endowed, while their own clergy, 
one of the most exemplary in Christendom, are degraded by the 
State, and vilified by the ruling classes of their country. They have 
been told again and again by the organs of those classes that this 
system of ascendency on the one side, and degradation on the other, 
is maintained by the will of the English people, guaranteed by the 
Act of Union, and that it must be maintained at all hazards to the 
end of time. Who, then, is so blinded by prejudice as not to see in 
the Church Establishment one of the principal and most vital roots 
of Fenianism ? The Fenians, and those who sympathise with them, 
despair of any constitutional remedy for this state of things. The 
Fenians want to show that their object is not sectarian, but national, 
—not to substitute one Church ascendency for another ; and they 
invite the co-operation of Protestants as well as Catholics. There- 
fore they have not mentioned the Established Church among their 
grievances. With them the upas-tree which poisons all national life 
in Ireland is British dominatioh. Why, then, they say, waste time 
and energy in the effort to lop off one of its branches? Their policy 
is not to prune, but to eradicate. 

These are times when it might be supposed that the clergy of a 
small minority of the population, in the enjoyment of exclusive pri- 
vileges and large national revenues, would be very careful to avoid 
giving offence “to them that are without.” It is admitted that the 
Church is in danger, and that even the State is in danger on account 
of the Church. A year ago there was an open rebellion in Ireland ; 
speedily crushed, no doubt, but at great cost, by overwhelming military 
force, protracted special commissions, the suspension of the consti- 
tution, and the deportation of a considerable number of Irishmen as 
convicts supported at the public expense. But the multiplication of 
victims on the altar of justice served only to increase tenfold the 
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number of the disaffected, and to alienate more widely than ever 
the hearts of the Queen’s subjects from the constituted authorities. 
During the year that has just passed, marked in our calendar by 
open rebellion, audacious defiance of law, State prosecutions, and 
suspended liberties, what has been the tone of the great functionaries 
of the State Church towards the four millions and a half of the Irish 
population among whom the few scattered Protestant families are 
mixed throughout three provinces of the island? Considering the 
difficulties of the British Government in connection with the Irish 
Church question—considering the odium which the Establishment 
brings upon England throughout the civilised world—considering 
the breakers ahead which menace its very existence—we might 
expect that, if not gratitude, if not loyalty, if not the love of peace, 
at least common prudence would restrain the Irish bishops from the 
use of unchristian and irritating language towards the Roman Catholic 
priests and people by whom they are surrounded. It would not be 
an extraordinary stretch of charity in the Anglican prelates, who live 
in palaces, enjoy princely revenues, and rejoice in the style and title 
of “ Lords Spiritual,” if they, in their Charges, adopted a tone of 
conciliation towards the toiling and tax-paying millions who con- 
scientiously disown their ministry, and towards liberal men of all 
classes who firmly believe that Protestantism in Ireland is injured 
and impeded by its connection with the State. Yet these Lords 
Spiritual, when they condescend to plead, do not make the least allow- 
ance for conscientious convictions, or a sincere regard for the spiritual 
interests of the Church, in those who differ from them about the 
expediency of its connection with the State. On the contrary, they 
denounce all such persons as “ enemies,” “ foes,” “ spoliators,” “ rob- 
bers,” “ plunderers,”’ “calumniators,” &c. For example, I take up 
the Charge of the Bishop of Kilmore, Dr. Verschoyle, not a fiery 
zealot, or an impassioned declaimer, but a mild, quiet, cold, dignified 
divine. It is not an extemporaneous effusion. It was written care- 
fully, after months of meditation; it was delivered successively to 
the clergy of the three united dioceses over which he presides, and 
then printed, revised, and published for the edification of the Church 
in general. Very solemnly, as if before the throne of Eternal Justice, 
“on the great day of visitation,” he reviewed the position of the 
Church. In doing so, he alluded to the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
as having justly forfeited its title to the Church endowments 
because it did not preach “the Gospel ;” because of “the detection 
of gross errors and abuses,’ which had converted the Church for so 
many ages into a “synagogue of Satan.” Consequently it was only 
a righteous judgment of God that the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
whose property was confiscated, should, like the unfaithful branch of 
the family of Aaron, “crouch for a morsel of bread ;” or “ that they 
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who still adhere to them should be in the humiliating position of 
asking alms for their support.” The clergy of the Irish nation, as 
distinguished from the Anglican colony, are not only taunted with 
their poverty in all the high-flown insolence of a State-pampered pre- 
late—it is further alleged that the “entrance of the Romish bishops,” 
—in the reign of Elizabeth,—was like that of “a thief climbing 
over the wall.” Bishop Verschoyle has the Catholic sat his feet, and 
he kicks them thus :—‘‘ What we complain of is that now, when 
Roman Catholics have been relieved from all pains and penalties on 
account of their religion, through the forbearance and toleration of 
Protestants ; and when, after they had crouched at the door of Parlia- 
ment and the feet of the nation, with the most solemn assurance that 
they would never employ political privileges, if conceded to them, 
for the overthrow of the Established Church,” &c. After picturing 
the five millions of Roman Catholics crouching at the door of Parlia- 
ment, and at the feet of the (English) nation, this gentle prelate, 
turning his polite attention to their Church, speaks of her, not as a 
Christian society, not as a civilised society, not as a human society, 
but as a ravening and all-devouring wild beast. He says, in a note 
(p. 8) :—* This will at least justify us in distrusting the promise that 
if the Church and land questions were settled, Ireland would be con- 
tent and tranquil. Any settlement short of an absorption of the whole 
ecclesiastical and lay property of the realm into the maw of the Romish 
Church would never content the agitators who are and have been 
troubling the waters,’ &e. Another specimen of the refined rhetoric 
with which this meek evangelical bishop, in his most studied utter- 
ances, edifies his clergy will suffice: —“ Should the British Parliament 
consent to degrade the weaker sister Church in Ireland to a level with 
the Church of Rome, as a recognised teacher of the people, it will 
spit in the face of the English Church, who must share in the degra- 
dation which the other suffers” (p. 15). 

Now, my argument is that no divine who did not believe that he 
belonged to a superior caste, who did not enjoy, or hope to enjoy, a 
large interest in the rich inheritance of a small monopolising 
minority, would thus deliberately write about the clergy of another 
religious denomination. It is almost certain that no other body of 
Christians in the world would be reviled and insulted by Bishop 
Verschoyle in terms so coarse, and by comparisons so odious—I might 
say, so brutal. It is only those who have imbibed from childhood 
the spirit of Protestant ascendency in Ireland that could so far forget 
themselves. 

Let us consider the effect of the Bishop’s Charge on the Irish 
priests and people. It was delivered at Cavan, at Longford, and at 
Elphin. It was noticed in the newspapers. It was alluded to 
probably in every Romar. Catholic chapel in the three or four coun- 
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ties included in his lordship’s extensive diocese. Not only every priest, 
but every national schoolmaster, read and talked about it with 
indignant feelings. This Church question is not a question merely, 
or chiefly, of pounds, shillings, and pence. It touches feelings in the 
Irish heart deeper and stronger than the love of money. Probably 
there is not a Catholic peasant in Ireland who would not prefer 
seeing his only pig driven to the pound and sold for tithes, to 
witnessing the humiliation of his priest, and seeing the priest of a 
rival Church crowing over him, and insulting him as a crouching 
mendicant. There is, therefore, no exaggeration in the language of 
Louis Blanc, who, in one of his “ Letters on England,” remarks :— 
“There is no room to question the fact that what, more than any 
other thing, irritates the Irish, exasperates them, fires their blood, 
gnaws at their heart, is the domination of priests who, in their eyes, 
are wolves at the door of the sheepfold.” 

I need scarcely remark that the bishops of the degraded Church 
feel most keenly these attacks upon the hierarchy. But what points 
and poisons the weapon that inflicts the rankling wound is the fact 
that the man who wields it is not only a rival bishop, but a State- 
paid bishop, appointed by the Sovereign on the recommendation of 
the Prime Minister. And some of the most arrogant and offensive 
of them have been placed on their vantage-ground in the Irish 
garrison by the head of a Liberal administration. Lord Palmerston 
was not orthodox: he believed that infants are born without the 
taint of Adam’s sin, and he did not believe that cholera was sent as 
a national punishment for the favour shown to “Popery.” But he 
was, nevertheless, regarded as an inspired bishop-maker, because he 
elevated to the bench in Ireland men whom the Evangelical party 
recommended as sound Protestants. It is certainly not the least strange 
part of the administration of Irish affairs, that at a time when the 
conciliation of the Roman Catholic people ought to be promoted in 
every legitimate way, the Government should elevate to the highest 
places in the Establishment clergymen of such strong prejudices and 
fanatical tempers, that they think they are honouring God and 
serving Protestantism by delivering the most inflammatory Charges. 
It is not of the chief ministers of the grave and staid Anglican 
Church that it should be said— 

“They rave, recite, and madden all the land.” 

It may be supposed that the Charge of the Bishop of Kilmore is 
exceptional. Doubtless it is so to some extent in the coarseness of 
its vituperation, but not in the exclusive spirit of its assumptions. 
Dr. Lee, Archdeacon of Dublin, was selected by the Lord Primate 
to preach the sermon at the consecration of the present Bishop of 
Derry in the cathedral at Armagh. He was also selected by the 
Archbishop of Dublin to preach at his grace’s last annual visitation, 
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the sermon being delivered in lieu of the episcopal charge. These 
two sermons, thus sanctioned by the two archbishops, have been 
published together with this title, ‘The Position and Prospects of 
the Church in Ireland.” The present crisis has roused the Irish 
Protestant gentry from one end of the island to the other—has made 
them forget. their distance, relax their hauteur, and set them to 
implore Presbyterians and Wesleyans to come forward in defence of 
the menaced Establishment as the bulwark of Protestantism. While 
the aristocracy, the gentry, and the fast diminishing section of the 
clergy called “Evangelical” stood at Hillsborough and elsewhere 
in this supplicating attitude, Archdeacon Lee came forth, ex cathedrd, 
with the following enunciation of Church principles :—‘ Combined 
with the unwavering maintenance of apostolic truth, it is the unin- 
terrupted inheritance of apostolic succession which constitutes the 
indefeasible title of the Established Church of these kingdoms to 
the allegiance of all their inhabitants. It is this fact which renders the 
intrusion of a Roman episcopate and of a body of Roman clergy 
within the limits of the United Church, on any principle of revealed 
truth, or canon law, or ancient precedent, uncatholic and schis- 
matical.” ; 

In the same sermon, at the consecration of the Bishop of Derry, 
the Archdeacon said :—‘‘ When I mention the name of Bramhall, I 
propose an example than which few are brighter in the annals of 
any church. Assuredly, to emulate the labours of such a predecessor 
is an object sufficient to stimulate the highest energies, and to 
kindle the warmest zeal.” 

Bishop Bramhall occupied the see of Derry in the reign of 
Charles I. He was one of the principal instruments employed by 
the Lord Deputy Strafford and Archbishop Laud to make their 
master the most absolute prince in Christendom. They established 
in Dublin a “ High Commission,” to support the ecclesiastical courts 
and officers, “‘to bring the people toa conformity of religion,” and to 
“raise a good revenue for the Crown.” In pursuance of the first 
object, proceedings were taken to exterminate Presbyterianism in 
Ulster ; in pursuance of the second object, proceedings were taken 
against the London Companies which had estates in the county 
of Londonderry ; and in the year 1637 they were sentenced to pay 
to the Crown the enormous fine of £70,000; their patent was 
revoked, their lands were seized in the name of the king; and 
Bishop Bramhall: was appointed Receiver-General of all their Irish 
revenues. If any one in Ireland breathed a word of objection to 
these arbitrary and rapacious proceedings, he was at once crushed 
through the instrumentality of the Dublin Star Chamber. And this 
is the example which the Archdeacon of Dublin, in the presence of 
the Lord Primate Beresford, exhorts Dr. Alexander, the new Bishop 
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of Derry, to emulate, as one of the brightest in the annals of any 
church! Fortunately, if this amiable and accomplished prelate were 
disposed to follow such an example, he could not invoke the aid of a 
Star Chamber to expel the Presbyterians from his diocese; nor 
could he, without a revolution very like what the Fenians are 
seeking, get the estates of the London Companies confiscated, and 
himself appointed Receiver-General. I allude to these historical 
facts for the purpose of showing the sort of Churchmen the present 
heads of the Irish Establishment hold up to the clergy and people 
as pattern saints. I do not say that they are inconsistent in doing 
so. On the contrary, I believe that they are only carrying out the 
spirit of the canon law which they are sworn to observe. But 
this fact renders still more serious the question—Should the bishops 
of a community little larger than the population of the county 
Cork was in 1851 be invested with the privileges and powers of a 
national Church Establishment in the midst of a race which their 
ascendency has so often goaded into sedition, that it is now hardened 
in disaffection ? 

In the sermon which, as archdeacon, Dr. Lee preached for the 
Archbishop in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, he set forth still more emphati- 
cally the exclusive claims of the Episcopalian community in Ireland. 
“Now,” he says, “the present position and prospects of the Church 
of Ireland seem to render it of special importance that her members 
at large should fully understand the nature of her claims upon their 
allegiance... .. The present juncture specially calls upon us to 
urge upon our people the distinctive claims of our Church.” Then 
he goes on to show (p. 35) how this is to be done. ‘The course to 
be adopted must be the fearless and unswerving assertion by the 
clergy of the claims of our ancient Church of Ireland; the plain 
setting forth of the great truth that this Church, as purified at the 
Reformation, is the sole community in this land, which, by God’s 
blessing, possesses in full measure both scriptural truth and apostolic 
order ; the careful exposition to our people that any deviation from 
the principles which are embodied in our Church’s formularies, 
whether that deviation be to the right hand or to the left, is so far 
forth a departure from the faith once delivered to the saints. On 
such principles, and on such principles alone, can we call upon our 
people to rally in defence of the Church. On such principles, and 
on such principles alone, can we fearlessly encounter the menaced 
dangers.” 

This is certainly raising the issue very fairly. There is no 
mistake about the colours, and the trumpet does not give an 
uncertain sound. But surely the two archbishops and their suf- 
fragans, and their archdeacons and deans, cannot expect the Pres- 
byterians and the Wesleyans to rally for the defence of the Esta- 
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blishment under such a banner! Nor is it likely that the laity of 
the Established Church itself will very eagerly fight its battles. 

The Bishop of Cork (Dr. Gregg) is quite as martial as his High 
Church brethren on the bench; but if a fight came, it is not at all 
certain that he would not be found knocking the mitres off some of 
their Ritualistic lordships. No prophet of Israel ever more vehe- 
mently denounced the priests of Baal. What does he care for their 
patrician rank or their patristic learning? It is enough for him 
that they resemble the Jrish ministers of Antichrist. Accordingly 
he laughs them to scorn as blind idolaters—to use his own words, 
“blind and besotted; dark amid the blaze of noon;” worshipping 
the Maker of heaven and earth “in a few drops of common wine, 
and in a small portion of wheat bread, and then preposterously and 
profanely eat, drink, and consume them.” 

The Roman Catholics of Queenstown held an indignation meeting 
to denounce this as a gross insult to their Church. I make no 
comment on the taste evinced in the phrases, “a few drops of 
common wine,” “a small portion of wheat bread,” and “ prepos- 
terously and profanely,” as applied to the communion, either in 
the Church of England or the Church of Rome. No doubt it was 
the latter he had in his mind in his grand peroration, which winds 
up thus: “The English laity, the great body of the Church, are 
amongst the foremost men of all the world; they hate idolatry as 
their fathers did, for they know that it blights where it breathes, and 
desolates where it comes; it is a creeping pestilence,” &c. Bishop 
Gregg knew what he was about when lauding the English people 
as “ the happy breed of men,” “the foremost men of all the world.” 
He wants them to stand by the Irish Establishment. ‘ We have 
many steadfast friends,’ he says, “in and out of Parliament, 
noble and true-hearted men among the peers and prelates of Eng- 
land; troops of friends we have multitudinous in number among 
the gentry and middle classes of Protestant England.” But what 
does he say of the English statesmen, including some of the Cabinet, 
that made him a bishop, who believe that sound policy and jus- 
tice require the disestablishment of the Irish Church? He 
declares authoritatively that the State has no right to alienate 
the property of the Church, and if it did so, it would be like the 
eagle that stole a coal from the altar and set fire to its own nest. 
He knows “that political power and party objects would be gladly 
purchased by men of wicked and worldly ambition, at any sacrifice, 
whether of Irish Church, or English, or both..... Many such 
men no doubt there be whose hearts are not right with God ; who are 
set on fire with unholy lust of power, or place, or pelf.” 

If from any member of the bench we might expect comprehensive 
views and large national sympathies, it would be the Bishop of 
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Limerick. Dr. Graves was for many years President of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and was the author of some learned papers on Irish 
antiquities. His diocese has a total population of 394,562, of which 
only 11,122 are members of the Established Church. For taking 
care of this small fraction of the population the Bishop receives in 
round numbers £4,000 a year net; while his clergy enjoy a net 
revenue of £12,000. Now, when Bishop Graves, the liberal, the 
learned divine, whose antiquarian pursuits might be supposed te 
have inspired national sympathies, found himself in the midst of a 
Roman Catholic population of 246,300 souls, how did he act? Why, 
he followed the example of the State, and simply ignored them. In 
passing through the country he saw nothing but an odd Protestant 
here and there like an exotic in a wood, and to the culture of this 
rare plant he carefully and tenderly applied his learning and piety, 
with the aid of his assistant gardeners, all the other trees that grew 
thickly around him being entirely unheeded. Yet, oddly enough, he 
calls the diocese “a portion of our Master’s vineyard,” and says, 
“Others planted and watered, and trained and pruned; and God 
vouchsafed to give the increase. I have had the happiness to stand 
by while the fruit was counted and gathered into the garner.” 
How true! but he never mentions the real workmen who did the 
planting and watering and training, and were obliged to gather in 
and count the fruit for others. Nor is this want of candour to be 
ascribed to the fact that his lordship did not discuss the Establish- 
ment question. He did discuss it, and spoke as scornfully as any 
Tory of those “ who clamour for the disendowment of our Church.” 
He owns, indeed, that the position of the Protestant clergy “is 
unnatural, and in many ways disadvantageous ;” but he consoles 
himself with the reflection that his clergy form a valuable body of 


resident gentry; that the preponderance of wealth and intelligence 


in this country is on the side of Protestantism; that the Protestant 
Church has been “an abundant source of blessings to the poor, @ 
powerful engine of civilisation, the nurse of loyalty, the champion of 
freedom, the guardian of a pure faith.” Yet I am afraid that when 
the Queen looks there for sweet and wholesome fruit she will find 
little but the “wild grapes” or sour crabs of Fenianism. No 
matter, the present system is to be maintained because, says Bishop 
Graves, the transference of part of the revenues of the Establishment 
to the Roman Catholic clergy “would give intense dissatisfaction to 
the Protestant inhabitants of Ireland, whose loyalty and attachment 
to existing institutions is one of the best guarantees for order 
and prosperity in the country.” It is true he puts these and the 
like arguments in the mouths of other advocates. But he adopts 
them as his own, and deliberately comes to this conclusion concern- 
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ing the Establishment: “Ir 1s Nor A TREE TO BE CUT DOWN BECAUSE 
FRUIT IS LOOKED FOR IN VAIN UPON ITS BRANCHES.” 

I conclude by asking my readers to reflect upon two points. First, 
the feeling with which the Roman Catholic bishops, priests, and 
people must regard the position of the Establishment; and the 
conviction it must work in their minds and hearts that there is no 
hope of justice from a Government that maintains such a state of 
things, and threatens to maintain it for ever by sheer military force. 
Second, that the defenders of the Establishment, lay and clerical, 
at all their public meetings frankly admit that its existence depends 
solely and entirely upon the wil] of the ENGLIsH PEOPLE. 


JAMES GODKIN. 
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Wirutn the last few years a railway mania has broken out in Russia. 
The Central Government has given the initiative, but the movement 
is not purely official. In projecting, surveying, and actually construct- 
ing railways, provincial governors, district assemblies, associations of 
merchants, not only second the initiative of their superiors, but act 
on their own account. The Russian newspapers teem with para- 
graphs announcing new projects, or some step taken in carrying them 
out, while leading articles discuss, at great length and with no little 
fervour, the comparative advantages of rival schemes. It is possible 
that a good deal of this excitement, as it is reported of other movements 
in Russia, is got up for the benefit of foreigners. The Government 
may borrow more easily abroad by presenting a show of evidence 
that the railways for which money is ostensibly sought, are really 
being made. It may also be useful to impress European nations, 
rivals or allies of Russia, with the notion that the material resources of 
the empire are being rapidly strengthened. But, whatever allowances 
may be made on these accounts, there is plainly a great deal of sub- 
stance behind the show. The sincerity of the Government is shown 
in the extensive employment of soldiers to make the preliminary 
works ; the sincerity of the people, in the rapid execution of certain 
lines—such as that from Riajsk to Morchansk, which has been con- 
structed in fifteen months—with little Government aid. The truth is 
that in devoting all the energies of the empire to making railways, 
the Russian Government and people are only doing the work of most 
immediate necessity—simply giving proof that they appreciate at last 
one of the most powerful agencies for increasing the national wealth. 
Few countries need railways more than Russia, with enormous spaces 
intervening between imporiant centres of industry, and between her 
grain-fields and the sea. It is every way credible that the labour so 
essential and so long neglected is correctly represented as now calling 
forth the activity of the whole nation. 

The reasons are on the surface why this great movement of a 
power like Russia should attract the attention of her neighbours. 
Commercially, those who trade with Russia must have the benefit of 
measures which increase enormously the possible amount of her 
transactions. It is no small matter that a population like that 
of European Russia should be doubling its commercial force. The 
calculation is soberly made that the increased facilities for pouring 
Russian corn into the markets of Europe will permanently lower 
the price of bread. The military force of Russia must also be 
entirely transformed. Her appearance of magnitude and strength is 
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at present somewhat deceptive. Enormous legions are of little use 
if you cannot move them ; if you must disperse them in widely-sepa- 
rated garrisons unable to support each other. Railways will make 
all the difference. The force of Russia will become by this means as 
mobile as that of a nation of smaller area ; and perhaps for the first 
time the full weight of her numbers will begin to be felt. Changes 
so great might have passed without remark, had the Russian move- 
ment commenced sooner, ere the effect of railways in war had been 
illustrated by experiment; or even now, were the progress only 
gradual. It is the suddenness of the threatened changes, and the 
certainty of their effect, which make them so striking. What, then, 
is the actual rate of progress? And in what order are the various 
lines being made? On the answer to these questions depends any 
exact estimate of the revolution going on, and perhaps the solution 
of some doubts as to the immediate policy of Russia. 

It must be distinctly understood that until the present mania, 
which has been at its height for about a twelvemonth, set in, nothing 
to speak of had been done. Grand projects had been formed ; foreign 
companies had received favourable concessions; but to whatever 
cause owing, the result was small. According to an official chart 
and explanatory comment published in 1866, the works then executed 
and opened for traffic were about 2,500 miles in length. This isa 
ridiculously small mileage when the map of Russia is looked at,— 
hardly enough for a single trunk railway from north to south, or 
from Warsaw to the Siberian frontier. The mention of the places 
connected shows yet more strikingly the slightness of the impression 
which had been made. The most important lines are those from 
St. Petersburg to Warsaw, and from St. Petersburg to Moscow; the 
former 800, the latter 400 miles in length. These represent, indeed, 
the only approach to a network which had been made, the linking 
together of the two Russian capitals with each other, and with the 
capital of the Polish annexe. The connection of Moscow, however, 
with Warsaw, and thence with Europe, being by way of St. Peters- 
burg, is a very roundabout one. The other lines on the list include 
three proceeding in different directions from Moscow towards the 
Volga, namely, northward to Serguievsk, in the direction of Jaroslav ; 
eastward to Nijni-Novgorod ; and south-eastward to Kozlov; alto- 
gether nearly 600 miles in length. Besides these there is a line 
from Riga, 140 miles long, to Dunaburg, on the St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw line, the beginning but only the beginning of a line to Orel, 
an important town situated about 250 miles south of Moscow, and 
occupying a prominent position in all the projected systems of Russian 
railways. There are also various Polish lines, extending to about 
450 miles, including a line proceeding eastward from Warsaw in the 
direction of Moscow as far as Brzesc-Litevsky, situated on the Bug. 
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Add to these about 50 miles of railway to various places near 
St. Petersburg; a line in Finland, from Helsingfors to Tavasthus, 
68 miles in length; a short branch connecting the Don with the 
Volga; and a line from Aksai, at the mouth of the Don, northwards 
to Grouchevka ; last of all, a line from Odessa northwards to Balta, 
with a branch to Tiraspol on the Dniester; and the list is complete 
of the lines which, in 1866, could be reckoned as finished. Plainly 
there are here only hints of a system, even if we include the whole 
length from Riga to Orel, the execution of which had been arranged 
and shortly afterwards was completed as far as Vitepsk, about  half- 
way from Riga to Orel. It may also be questioned whether the 
districts selected for the lines, the poverty-stricken lands of the north, 
were those whose development was likely to be most remunerative. 
Such, however, is the basis from which the present start was made— 
by comparison with which we must estimate what is being done. In 
doing so, one is at first sight bewildered by the number of proposals, 
and the variety of methods in which the construction of lines is pro- 
vided for. It may be of use in disentangling the mass to fix our atten- 
tion first on the lines which have been opened since 1866, or are now 
in progress, and among them to distinguish those which fit in as parts 
of a general system. It happens to be chiefly the latter which the 
Government favour, and by this method we shall see more clearly 
the ends they are pursuing. The first conclusion is important. The 
completion of anything like a perfect system is not looked for imme- 
diately. Such a system would necessarily include two sets of lines— 
one running north-west from the Black Sea, the Sea of Azoph, the 
Don, and the Volga, to the Baltic ; the others, intersecting the first 
set, and connecting them with the railways of Germany and Austria. 
The general purpose is to enable the produce of the South to be 
directed at pleasure to the Baltic or Black Sea ports, or direct by 
railway to the markets of other European countries; while the second 
set of railways, facilitating the transport of troops and material to 
the western frontier, is of especial importance in a military view. 
Now the least that will be necessary to provide for these objects are 
the present lines from the Baltic—viz., from Riga and St. Petersburg, 
to Orel and Moscow respectively, the two inland termini being con- 
nected, and various lines proceeding from each to gather up the pro- 
duce of the south, while the intersecting lines, in addition to the 
present one between Warsaw and St. Petersburg, should be a direct 
line from Warsaw to Moscow, and another from the Austrian fron- 
tier in Galicia to Kiev and Orel, terminating on the Volga. For the 
present, however, these intersecting lines are almost left out of sight ; 
and of three southern lines from Orel, which have long been pro- 
jected, the Russian Government only prosecutes two. It supports a 
trunk line of the south from Moscow by Orel to Koursk, and thence 
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a branch by Kiev to Odessa, and another by Kharkov to the Sea of 
Azoph, with a junction line between the two branches from Kharkov 
to Balta. The favourite project of a line from Orel to Sebastopol, 
intermediate between the other two branches, is not among those 
which are regarded as of first necessity by the Russian Government. 

Our first inquiry, therefore, comes to be—what progress is being 
made with these more important branches? With regard to one of 
them the answer is almost nothing. The line from Koursk to the Sea 
of Azoph (480 miles) is as yet untouched. Quite recently the Russian 
Government was still engaged in negotiations with a private company 
for the execution of the scheme. Whether an arrangement has now 
been made or not, nothing can be done till the spring, though it is 
probable a beginning will then be made. The other branch, how- 
ever, including the line from Moscow to Orel, is in a different con- 
dition, being forward enough to give the promise of one trunk line 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Excluding the section between 
Odessa and Balta, which was open in 1866, the works now proceeding 
are divided into three separate sections at different stages of advance- 
ment. The first between Moscow and Koursk (350 miles) has been 
in hands since 1864, and may be considered quite finished. It was 
lately opened for traffic as far as Serpoukhof ; it is understood to be 
ready for opening as far as Orel; the works between Orel and 
Koursk were far enough advanced to allow of the Emperor Alexander 
travelling by it from Koursk to Moscow during his last autumn 
tour. The second section between Koursk and Kiev (292 miles) is 
also very far advanced; the embanking works finished, the line 
partly ballasted, the rails ready to be put down, the materials for 
the bridges on the spot, the stations in course of construction. 
There is some reason, then, for the calculation that this section 
will be opened for traffic next autumn. The third section is com- 
prised between Kiev and Balta, 286 miles, and should have been, 
but is not, equally far advanced. The private company entrusted 
with the execution of the work is accused of proceeding so slowly, 
that the energetic interference of the Governor-General of the pro- 
vince was required to push on operations. The company had had 
some difficulty in obtaining labour, and would have stood still but 
for the assistance of some thousands of soldiers and military work- 
men, who were placed in their employ. No date is assigned for the 
termination of these works, and perhaps some period in the course of 
next year will be the soonest practicable. Not till then will 
Moscow have direct communication with Odessa, though it may 
have such communication with Kiev, if all goes well, in the course 
of the present year. It will be observed, however, that of all the 
lines to proceed from Orel, and gather up the produce of the south 
for transmission to the Baltic, only that to Koursk and Kiev will 
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soon be in existence, although the lines converging at Moscow in addi- 
tion to their present access to the Baltic by the St. Petersburg and 
Moscow line will be enabled by the line from Moscow to Orel to make 
use of the Riga-Orel line as well. Some progress has also been made 
with the junction line from Balta to Kharkov. It is already nearly 
completed between Balta and Elizabethgrad—a distance of about 160 
miles—under the direction of Baron Ungern-Sternberg, who has had 
the construction of the Odessa-Balta section and branches. The total 
distance still untouched between Elizabethgrad and Kharkov is 250 
miles. To sum up the results as to these lines, which are the most 
urgently needed parts of a general system, we may say, that in- 
cluding the Vitepsk-Orel section, about 330 miles, and allowing that 
the whole line from Moscow to Odessa will be open in the spring of next 
year, about 1,400 miles in all out of 2,100 will have been constructed 
in the course of about three years. This is at the rate of rather 
more than 400 miles per annum, and may serve to indicate the 
length of time which must elapse before the other parts selected for 
favour are complete. Their length being 700 miles, their opening 
cannot be looked for till about two years after 1869. The calculation 
is perhaps rather too favourable. It may be late in 1869 before the 
line is complete between Moscow and Odessa, while the construction of 
a considerable part of the 1,400 miles has been proceeding since 1864. 

With regard to lines made outside of the main system, the most 
important facts are the extension of a line from Riazan, on the line 
between Moscow and Kozlov, to Morchansk, a distance of 90 miles ; 
and the continuation of the Kozlov line to Voronej, 160 miles. By 
these extensions the importance of the lines converging at Moscow 
is very much increased ; few districts in Russia being more important 
than those of Voronej and Tambov, which they supply with means. 
of communication. These are the only lines which have been 
actually made or are very far advanced, even among those which 
are considered urgent although they are not trunk lines. Several 
of these have, however, been commenced. On a branch from the 
Kiev-Balta section towards Volostchisk on the frontier of Austrian 
Galicia—112 miles—half the embankment has been made: a short 
branch—43 miles—from Tiraspol on the Dniester to Kichinef, in 
Besserabia, is also in progress; and totally disconnected from all 
these, on a line from Poti to Tiflis in Georgia, 160 miles in length, 
the preliminary works have been executed by the Government, 
and a company has engaged to finish them in the course of three 
years. An important, though short branch of those considered 
urgent, viz., from the Kiev-Balta section to the manufacturing 
town of Berdytchef—18 miles—is still, like the trunk line from 
Koursk to the Sea of Azoph, entirely untouched. The total length of 
all these unfinished branches, however, is only about 340 miles ; and 
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at the speed with which the Morchansk and Voronej extensions have 
been prosecuted, their completion may be accomplished easily in the 
course of two years. 

These are the bare facts as to what is actually being done, or is 
proposed by the Government as most important. This being the case, 
we might discuss the changes fairly in prospect, without noticing at 
all the numerous projects and surveys which have been made. But 
it is possible that some of these—like the continuation of the Moscow- 
Kozlov line to Voronej—may be advanced pari passu with the more 
urgent works, through the activity of local governors and private 
companies. A statement of them will indicate, besides, the extent of 
railway-making required in Russia for the satisfaction of its first 
necessities. 

First in importance comes the project to fill up the interval between 
Brzese-Litevski and Moscow, on the transverse line between Moscow 
and Warsaw. According to the latest reports, this section, which for 
some time has been warmly advocated by the Moscow Gazette, has now 
been taken under the especial patronage of the Government, and the 
works are to be commenced in the spring. Next to this, we may 
reckon the project of a line from Kharkov to the southern shore of 
the Crimea—the old Sebastopol line—as well as a branch from 
Elizabethgrad to the important workshop of Nicholaef, on the Dnieper, 
which will have the incidental effect of turning the rapids on that 
river and connecting the navigation in its upper and lower course. 
These complete the trunk-lines proceeding from Orel southwards. 
We have also to note the beginning of a third trunk-line from the 
Baltic, in the proposal of a branch line from Vitepsk southwards to 
Mohilev, in the direction of Kiev. This would furnish the most direct 
road in Russia from Odessa to ports in the Baltic, and from all those 
parts of the south in easy communication with Kiev. 

We come next to two projects of double importance, as opening 
avenues into the Siberian and Tartar possessions of Russia, and serving 
the purpose of the intersecting lines in a general system. The first 
is a Siberian line, which has been thoroughly surveyed from Sarapol 
on the Kama, one of the eastern affluents of the Volga, to Tiumen in 
Siberia, already a rival of the better-known town of Irbit. This line 
will pass through the most important mining and manufacturing 
districts of the Ural mountains, including the border city of Ekater- 
inburg. The districts concerned have warmly adopted the proposal, 
and the people of the government of Kazan propose to supplement it 
by a line from their city to Sarapol in one direction, and to Nijni- 
Novgorod in another—by that means linking the Siberian railway 
with the~ general railway system. The total distance is nearly 
1,000 miles. Without the supplement, it may be remarked that the 
junction between Sarapol and Tiumen will greatly facilitate the 
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Siberian trade, providing, as it does, for the most difficult: part of 
the journey between Moscow and Irkutsk. Between Nijni-Nov- 
gorod and Sarapol there is already water communication by means 
of the Volga and the Kama; and from Tiumen there is also 
water communication by the Siberian rivers as far eastward as 
Tomsk, capable of easy extension to Irkutsk. It is on the border 
between Europe and Asia that it is necessary to substitute a 
railroad for the present arduous paths. The second project is 
that of a line into Tartary, which has also been thoroughly surveyed 
from Samara on the Volga to Orenburg on the Ural, through 
which lies the chief caravan route from Russia into her Tartar 
possessions. Like the Siberian scheme, it is supplemented by a 
project for effecting a direct railway communication between it and 
the general system. This is to be done by extending the Riajsk- 
Morchansk line through Penza to Samara; and the proposal is 
eagerly supported by the localities interested. The total distance 
will be about 700 miles. The Russians contemplate in future the 
prolongation of the Orenburg line to the Sea of Aral, and even to 
Tashkend, in the heart of Tartary; but the time has not yet come 
for surveying or pushing forward these projects. A railway through 
the Kirghese steppe will be a most formidable enterprise. 

To these schemes we must add a number of projects of a more 
modest description,—a line from Riga to Mittau, the works of which 
have been commenced ; a line from Kowno to Libau on the Baltic; 
a project competing with this last for a line between Kénigsberg and 
Pinsk, passing by Bialystok, on the Warsaw-St. Petersburg line; 
a line from Viatka on the Volga, in the government of Perm, to 
Vytchegda on the Dwina, opening up a path into the interior from 
the now languishing port of Archangel; a line from St. Petersburg, 
by Viborg, to Helsingfors ; another line from St. Petersburg to Baltic 
Port; a line from Rybinsk on the Volga, either direct to St. Peters- 
burg or to a station on the Moscow-St. Petersburg line; and, finally, 
a circle railway for St. Petersburg, on the model of the circle railway 
of Berlin, to connect together the various lines which will be coming 
into it from all directions when these schemes are carried out. What 
have been mentioned may not be all the projects put forward, but, 
with hardly an exception, they are receiving more or less of official 
countenance, or are promoted by those who are locally interested. 
Their total length will not be far short of 5,000 miles. 

This is what has to be done in Russia, in addition to the more 
advanced works we have already described, before the country can 
possess anything like a perfect network, embracing all the great 
towns of the centre and the south, and stretching out its giant 
antenne to the confines of Asia and the gates of Western Europe. 
It is useless to speculate what time must be consumed in effecting so 
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much. Everything will depend on the progress of the next few 
years, but at the rate of 500 miles to be given to the public in each 
year, about ten years must elapse before the system would be getting 
into shape. 

It remains to point out how the*successive changes now occurring 
may affect the position of Russia in Europe. The commercial results— 
the addition to the national wealth—must be both large and immediate. 
The traffic on the present lines gives little indication of the tide of 
business which must soon begin to flow. One has only to calcu- 
late that more than half the population of European Russia, between 
thirty and forty millions of people, will be affected by the new lines 
south of Moscow, to understand how these lines must be used apart 
from any special needs. The St. Petersburg and Moscow line passes 
over a distance of 400 miles without touching a single place of more 
importance than a village. The corresponding line south of Moscow 
in less than that distance passes through four important towns— 
Serpoukhof, with 13,000 inhabitants ; Tula, the manufacturing capital 
of Russia, with 60,000 inhabitants, ; Orel, the commercial entrepdt 
between North and South Russia, with 32,000 inhabitants; and 
Koursk, nearly the size of Orel. About 290 miles further on, on 
the line to Odessa, lies Kiev, with a population of nearly 70,000 ; 
and Berdytchev, which lies near, and is to be joined by a branch 
railway, possesses upwards of 50,000. It is the same with the other 
lines of the south—Kharkov, Poltava, Krementchoug, Taganrog, and 
many other stations, being all towns of importance, the centres of 
manufacturing and agricultural districts. Such is the region to be 
opened up, partly this year, and partly in the two or three years 
succeeding. Then it as special wants to be supplied. Distance and 
bad roads shut it out altogether from markets to which, when the 
railways are open, it may send its abundant harvests. Produce will 
become suddenly valuable, which has literally been worth nothing. 
Those who were lately serfs will awake some fine morning to 
find themselves rich, receiving a sudden shower of gold, like 
the peasants of India whose crops of cotton, when the American 
supply failed, were suddenly demanded for the Manchester mills. 
The infusion of wealth, it is needless to add, will be a great 
addition to the resources of Russia; will perhaps help in restor- 
ing order to the finances, and equip her, if so inclined, for ambitious 
deeds. As to the contre-coup in Europe of this great movement, it 
will perhaps be less observable, because widely distributed over com- 
munities already so much richer than Russia. So far as it may go, 
it will be purely beneficial. The more Russia sells, the more she 
must buy, tariffs to the contrary notwithstanding. Even if the 
calculation should prove correct—that the price of grain will be 
borne down to a lower level on all our markets—there are cir- 
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cumstances which will make the result not so disastrous as appears 
at first sight to agricultural interests. Rents may fall for a time, 
but the tendency of the Russian agriculturists, as prosperity grows 
on them, will be to exact a higher reward for their labour, and 
the permanent level of depression may be little below the average 
of our good seasons. In all other respects cheap food will be a pure 
gain to the communities of the West. 

Of course by increasing her financial strength Russia also increases 
her military power; but she will do so in a far more direct way 
through the strategical effect of the railways. In either case it is 
important to observe that she must wait. Every year for ten or fifteen 
years to come must add enormously to her means, and she cannot 
but be tempted from year to year to postpone all action till a new 
accumulation is made. She will be gaining relative weight by 
merely lying by. It is difficult to say how long it would be judicious 
to wait in order to use the railways for purposes of war. Still it 
may be safely affirmed that the present in a Russian view can be no 
time for action. The only railway to the western frontier—viz., the 
Warsaw line—proved its utility in the last Polish insurrection, but 
would be of little service if Russia’s quarrel was with a rival power. 
It would be insufficient against Prussia, being apparently exposed 
by passing close to the frontier of that power in East Prussia. 
For operating against Austria, unless in concert with Prussia, it is 
far too eccentric, taking Moscow or St. Petersburg as the base from 
which men and supplies must be despatched. Russia’s real base, 
besides, is still farther away, in the fertile and manufacturing pro- 
vinces south of Moscow, which the railways are now only beginning 
to enter. Towards the south and south-west the present deficiency 
is more glaring: only a few lines here and there—not a line that 
could be used in approaching Austria or Turkey. So necessary are 
railways now to the movement of great armies, that whether Russia 
has or has not “breech-loaders, men, and money,” it is hardly 
conceivable that she would seek a great conflict until she has got 
ready the indispensable roads. 

It is very doubtful even whether the progress to be made within 
the next two years would make it much less injudicious for Russia to 
make a forward movement. Practically by that time, as we have 
seen, she will have got nothing more than the trunk-line from 
Moscow to Odessa, with perhaps a branch from near Kiev to the 
Austrian frontier in Galicia, and another from Odessa to Kichinef 
in Besserabia ; with the branch from Balta towards Kharkov pretty 
well advanced. The line from Orel to Riga will also be working, 
and through Moscow the trunk-line of the south will be virtually 
connected with all the railways meeting at that point. Thus from 
a wide area reinforcements of men and material could be sent to 
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Galicia. The railway in this manner would be of vast utility; but 
it would be only one line, and therefore perhaps insufficient for the 
supply of an army on the largest scale. Still more the economy of 
force to be effected by the railways then in existence, in reducing 
the numbers of garrisons, and saving the time lost in marches, would 
be short of what is needed to let Russia mobilise an army of con- 
siderable magnitude without a superhuman strain. 

But if such is to be the state of matters even a year or two hence, 
it must be allowed that several years afterwards the position may 
be greatly changed. By that time the Koursk-Taganrog line may 
have been constructed, as well as the junction between Balta and 
Kharkov. Very likely, too, the Moscow and Warsaw line will have been 
pushed forward. Something will also have been done in constructing 
the other lines of the south, and perhaps the south-eastern railways 
from Moscow will be extended still farther in the direction of the 
Volga. By these means, and when small feeders have been added to 
the trunk-lines, not only will the area from which troops and material 
can be drawn be greatly widened, but Russia will possess the three 
essential trunk-lines towards the west—from Kiev to Galicia, from 
Moscow to Brzesc-Litevski, from St.Petersburg to Warsaw—all ter- 
minating as in a common centre at Cracow, as well as the line in 
Besserabia to the Turkish frontier. At the same time the pre- 
ponderating numbers of Russia, assisted by the new development 
of wealth, will begin to tell. When a mighty force can be assembled 
in a few days from the borders of Siberia, and from the shores 
of the Black Sea and the Baltic, and launched from the Polish 
Quadrilateral against Vienna or Berlin, or from the south-west 
against Galicia or the Danubian Principalities, Europe may begin to 
feel that a new power—an old power so transformed as to be really 
new—has made its appearance on her stage. 

It is a great deal, nevertheless, to put off for nearly ten years 
the date of this transformation. Much may happen in that time. 
A great revolution is going on in Russia, and only a bold prophet 
would venture to foretell what kind of people will emerge from the 
present period of transition. The railways, by bringing Russia into 
closer contact with the west, will not be without their influence in 
accelerating or modifying the changes that are taking place. 
External events may also alter greatly in the interval the relative 
position of Russia and her neighbours. 


Ropert GirFen. 
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Wituram Biaxe: A Criticat Essay. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
London: Hotten. 
WHEN the Jews went into captivity, Jeremiah, it is said, hid the sacred Fire in 
the bottom of a cistern, and the holy Ark in the hollow of a rock, the entrance 
to which he closed with care. Later interpreters have found that the cistern ° 
signifies the symbol at the bottom of which truth is found, and the rock is 
identified with the allegories of the law, in which the spirit is concealed, 
‘*When man,” says Constant, ‘‘deluded by the folly of power, began to 
tyrannise over speech, the Word was fain to conceal itself in mysterious alle- 
gories, to seek analogies more abstruse, images less accessible to the common 
mind.” But that symbolism, which began with the early oppressions to which 
cherished creeds were subjected, acquired presently a charm of its own, and, 
while the corresponding faculty was strengthened, the disposition of smaller 
minds to dwell under the shadows of the greatest of their predecessors—a 
disposition on which nearly all sects are based—secured the perpetuation of 
each successive envelope of truth as long as possible. This is the natural 
history of mysticism, which has scattered its seed throughout the world,—seed 
that has from time to time sprung up in Plotinus, Behmen, Swedenborg, Blake, 
—and is now running to seed again in Andrew Jackson Davis, and the modern 
Spiritists. Neither the times at which the great mystics appear, nor the forms 
of their oracles, are accidental; the relation of these to the current age is a 
subject requiring far more investigation than it has yet received. As a general 
rule, they would seem to come at the end of sceptical generations, and to be 
representatives of advancing reactions against a prevalent and inadequate ma- 
terialism—itself a reaction against some previous inadequate mysticism. The 
human mind shares the general peristaltic movement of things, and, like the 
span-worm, now lifts itself heavenward, now stretches itself along the 
earth. A century ago the human spirit was gaining its first successes in a 
rebellion against heaven, refusing to accept alleged Divine authority for earthly 
wrongs, or the joys of a future world as compensation for the inequalities of 
this. Thomas Paine was the Coryphzus of this movement, whose great success 
was the independence of America—a land thenceforth to be pitted against the 
heavenly Jerusalem by the materialists who made it a republic, and their allies 
in England and France who attempted to create an America on this side of the 
Atlantic. But it is hard to reason down the facts of the human soul. Without 
subscribing exactly to Mr. Swinburne’s phrase of ‘‘ the tape-yard infidelities of 
Paine,” their impotence toward any measurement of the mysterious nature 
of man will be conceded by his friends, and Blake was already inaugurating by 
his side the era of the rebound. It is an incident to which I have lately recurred 
with enhanced interest, that the first time I ever heard the name of William 
Blake mentioned, was on the occasion of an assemblage of the friends of 
Thomas Paine in a city of the Far West, to celebrate the anniversary of his 
birth. He was there named with honour as a faithful friend of Paine, whom 
he had rescued from his political pursuers; but no one in the meeting seemed 
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to have any further association with Blake. Immediately after the disciple 
who made this allusion, there arose a “‘spiritualist,” who proceeded to announce 
that the work of Paine was good, but negative; he was but the wild-honey-fed 
precursor of the higher religion ; he prepared the way for the new revelation of 
the Spirits. So close did Paine and Blake come to each other again, without 
personal recognition, in the New World, where each had projected his visions. 
America was, indeed, the New Atlantis of many poets and prophets: Berkeley, 
Montesquieu, Shelley, Coleridge, Southey, and many others, saw the unfulfilled 
dreams of Humanity hovering over it; but thus far only the dreams of Paine 
and Blake have descended upon it—that of the former in its liberation from 
the governmental and religious establishments of the Old World—that of 
Blake, in the re-ascent of mystical beliefs which have taken the form of tran- 
scendentalism amongst the cultivated, and spiritism with the vulgar. 

The tendency of mysticism throughout its history to simplify its symbols and 
illuminate its images, has kept pace with the extension of civil liberty. In its 
inception and expansion it has always been in the direction of emancipation 
from the letter. In the curious picture of the Stonehenge arch, with the almost 
fully eclipsed sun shining through, which Mr. Swinburne has happily chosen as 
the frontispiece of his work, Blake, however unconsciously, traced his pedigree ; 
but in the long journey from the astronomical circles on Salisbury Plain to 
‘The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” the eclipse has perpetually waned, and 
the harmony of the altar with universal laws been steadily attained. Nature, 
ostracised by priests in every age, has beén admitted in larger measure by each 
successive revival of mysticism ; and its encroachments upon hell are notorious. 
Madame Guion saw an angel with a pitcher of water going to quench those 
flames, that man might not love God through fear. It could have been wished 
that Mr. Swinburne had felt equal to the rather heavy task of showing the 
relation of Blake to Swedenborg. Superficially there is reason enough for 
Blake’s dislike of Swedenborg, whose temperament was without poetry or 
humour, and acted like a Medusa upon his hells, heavens, and angels; the 
English artist demonstrated the vast difference between himself and the 
Swedish seer in one exquisite stroke where he describes himself as using 
Swedenborg’s volumes as weights to sink himself from a certain ‘glorious 
clime ” to an iron void between the fixed stars and Saturn. Nevertheless, hard 
as were the fetters of Calvinism upon him, Swedenborg, in sundry passages, 
ingeniously overlooked by his followers, had the germs of the optimist faith 
in him. He sees spirits in hell quite happy in a belief that they are in heaven, 
and giving thanks. And where they were suffermg he saw hope brooding over 
them. ‘Moreover, I desire to state this fact. ... that many of them have 
been raised from hell and torments into heaven, where they now live; and that 
it appeared to a certain one who had been in the greatest torment as though 
God Messiah embraced and kissed him.” With Blake the soul of the current 
theology which still haunted Swedenborg is utterly dead and trampled on; but 
he has not been able to rid himself of its body of language and images, however he 
may force these to strange and for them suicidal services. Nature, without and 
within, with all her powers and passions, is vindicated and worshipped ; but these 
claim to he baptized and struggle for Christian shrines, and to supersede church 
saints in the same niches. Perhaps Mr. Swinburne is right in thinking that 
Blake’s prophetic works would have been in his age unbearable if they had not 
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been generally incomprehensible. This strange fire needed a deep cistern, no 
doubt. It has burst forth again, however, and now in the large and free genius of 
Walt Whitman, by whom the traditional and theological language and form are 
entirely ignored, and Nature and Life, without regard to lines of good and ill, 
are everywhere loved and celebrated as the physiognomical expressions of the 
all-fair unity. On this re-appearance of William Blake in America Mr. Swin- 
burne has touched in the spirit of literary, rather than historical or philosophical 
criticism ; but the passage is remarkable. 

“The points of contact and sides of likeness between William Blake and Walt Whit- 
man are so many and so grave as to afford some ground of reason to those who preach 
the transition of souls or transfusion of spirits. . . . A sound as of a sweeping wind; 
a prospect as over drawing continents at the fiery instant of a sudden sunrise ; a splen- 
dour now of starsand now of storms; an expanse and exultation of wing across strange 
spaces of air and above shoreless stretches of sea; a resolute and reflective love of 
liberty in all times and in all things where it should be; a depth of sympathy and a 
height of scorn which complete and explain each other, as tender and bitter as Dante’s; 
a power, intense and infallible, of pictorial concentration and absorption, most rare when 
combined with the sense and the enjoyment of the widest and the highest things; an 
exquisite and lyrical excellence of form when the subject is well in keeping with the 
poet’s tone of feeling; a strength and security of touch in small sweet sketches of colour 
and outline, which bring before the eyes of their student a clear glimpse of the thing 
designed—some little inlet of sky lighted by moon or star, some dim reach of windy 
water, or gentle growth of meadow-land or wood ; these are qualities common to the 
work of either. . . . Whitman has seldom struck a note of thought and speech so just 
and so profound as Blake has now and then touched upon ; but his work is generally 
more frank and fresh, smelling of sweeter air, and readier to expound or expose its 
message, than this of the prophetic books.” 

To one who has studied the works of the two writers in question, the further- 
ance of the thought and, measurably, of the accent of the one by the other— 
any knowledge of his predecessor’s works by whom is felt to be out of the ques- 
tion—will seem even understated in the above extract. I think it may be 
justly added that there is a theological defiance bristling on much of Blake’s 
poetry which is significantly absent from that of the American, to whom reli- 
gions also are ‘‘ leaves of grass.” 

‘« All deities reside in the human breast.” This should be taken as the key- 
stone of Blake’s splendid arch. It is necessary again and again to recur to 
this, for there are some writings of his, especially the later, where he seems to 
have fallen into the hands of the Nemesis that pursues mysticism, and sur- 
rendered himself to the dangerous idea that his thoughts were personal spirits. 
As Cicero feared that the populace might, in course of time, believe that the 
statues of the gods are the gods themselves, there is always a peril besetting the 
imagination when introduced into religious speculations that it will confuse 
the planes of substance and form; of which Swedenborg is the saddest ex- 
ample, and Blake came too near being another. By bearing in mind, how- 
ever, his declaration that all deities reside in the human breast, we may find a 
coherence in his wildest prophecies, especially when aided by the clear and 
consistent analysis of Mr. Swinburne. Blake’s inversion of the average 
Christian creed amounts almost toa method. With him things are not only 
not what they seem, but the exact reverse of what they seem. Popular virtues 
are for the most part vices, and so-called vices virtues. Humility is egotism, 
teyenge is love. 
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* Both read the Bible day and night, 
But thou read’st black where I read white.” 


Jehovah is an envious Saturn, devouring his own children, and Jesus is the 
real Zeus—theologically, but little different from Satan—with whose effort to 
dethrone Jehovah he heartily joins. Of course, it is only with this use of 
words that any student of his works will quarrel. If Jehovah and Jesus be 
reduced to expressions for thoughts, Christian philosophy itself will agree that 
the latter dethroned the former, and superseded his laws. ‘‘ The most wonder- 
ful part of his belief or theory,” says Mr. Swinburne, “is this: ‘ That after 
Christ’s death he became Jehovah.’” But this would seem to be the logical 
necessity of his position, supposing that the place and not the nature of Jehovah 
ismeant. The relation of all this, though wrought in many and inconsistent 
forms, to the general truth seems to be about this: a religion victoriousin any 
country over the previous religion of that country, outlaws the divinities of the 
conquered rival religion, and gradually converts those divinities into devils. 
The serpent was worshipped as a god before it was cursed as a devil. The god 
Odin is now the diabolical wild huntsman of the Alps; and every Bon Diable, 
clad in fruitful green, may trace his lineage to Pan. Jehovah, whom so-called 
Christianity worships still even under the name of Christ, really crucified Christ, 
and Christ is leader of the outlawed gods—theologically, devils—of Nature. 
Pharisaism, now surviving as Morality, represents the dominion of Jehovah; 
that Jesus, the Forgiver, overthrows, thus restoring the passions and impulses 
to freedom and power. Llake ardently vindicates Christ from having been 
virtuous in the theological sense; he is a rebel, an outlaw, a defender of the 
unchaste, an agitator for the freedom of the instincts and of the mind, and his 
sure triumph is to be the downfall of Jehovah, and his law the victory of divine 
man. Then ‘‘ Heaven, Earth, and Hell henceforth shall live in harmony.” Mr. 
Swinburne well describes his belief as ‘‘ moral pantheism.” 
“ The pride of the peacock is the glory of God; 
The lust of the goat is the bounty of God ; 


The wrath of the lion is the wisdom of God ; 
The nakedness of woman is the work of God.” 


It is impossible here to give any idea of the rare, flashing, fiery gems that 
Blake has strung on this thread; for this the reader must be referred to the 
works themselyes—of which an edition may now be hoped for—and to the 
essay of Mr. Swinburne, who has polished those that were rough almost to 
transparency, and shown the grain and the lustre of all in their best lights. 
The patient labour which has been put into this essay could only have been 
wrought by love and reverence ; and the personal portrait of Blake laid before 
us suggests that its author has in literature anticipated the period when the 
stereoscope shall add to its powers that of catching and retaining the colours 
and shades of nature. Indeed, if there were any censure of Mr. Swinburne’s 
work to be suggested, it must be that its pictorial affluence is excessive. The 
metaphors at times almost crowd one another. We are reminded, for instance, 
of the antagonism of the priestly and prophetic offices when the critic speaks 
of pulpit logic as ‘‘chopped or minced on the altar of this prophet’s vision.” 
In his hands words blossom again into the flowers from which they were once 
scattered as seed, and even letters hint the forms of which they were originally 
copies. The work is a very important contribution to both the poetical and 
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philosophical literature of our time; and it should be added that the publisher, 
and the artist who has reproduced in it some of the most characteristic works of 
Blake’s pencil, have spared no pains to present worthily things of which poor 
Blake, sitting in his comfortless room, said, ‘‘I wrote and painted them in 
ages of eternity, before my mortal life.” MoncurE D. Conway. 


Tue Irish In AMERICA. By JoHN Francois Macurre, M.P. London: 
Longmans. 1868. 


At none of the many points of our policy, where we talk about supply and 
demand, is our complacent acquiescence in these ‘‘ inexorable laws” so short- 
sighted as it will shortly prove to have been in the case of the exodus of the 
Irish to the United States. There is a greater demand, we are told, for Irish 
peasants in America than there is in Ireland; consequently the supply inevit- 
ably flows to America. What can be more simple? The reasoning might be 
perfectly satisfactory and exhaustive if the emigrant were a machine or a com- 
modity, landing in America without any conscious reminiscence, and susceptible 
of no moral or social impressions. Perhaps even in this case, and from the 
merely economical point of view, the ‘‘ inexorable laws” would not be found to 
work so satisfactorily as an English patriot might wish. Even thus the question 
might be worth discussing, whether the sluggish demand for Irish labour on 
Trish land might not be quickened into something nearer a just proportion with 
the supply. But the inexorable laws are still less satisfactory when we reflect 
that the Irishman, whom their operation transports to the other side, is im- 
ti mediately placed in the centre of influences which inevitably tend to make him 
the fervent and active enemy of the government under which he was born. 
Even if we had a right to be thankful at the departure of the Irishman from a 
country where there is no place for him, at all events it is extremely important 
to us to know what becomes of him after his arrival elsewhere. It is only the 
blindest self-conceit which prevents us from inquiring more specifically and 
more solicitously as to the present condition and probable prospects of the Irish 
race in the United States. Mr. Maguire’s book—though not the best that one 
could wish for—is still welcome as a contribution to this urgently important and 
neglected subject. The author is not an extreme partisan; he is not by any 
means violently hostile to England; and, in spite of some excusable partialities, 
he does not shut his eyes to his countrymen’s weaknesses. On the whole, as 
might have reasonably been expected, he dwells more upon the good fortune 
which waits on the emigrant who hastens on to the Western States than upon 
the too numerous hordes who never get beyond the first great city at which 
they arrive. We hear a great deal more of the successful Irishman in Canada, 
or California, or Illinois, than of those tens of thousands of Irish men and 
women who reproduce the foulest life of a St. Giles’s or Bethnal Green cellar 
' in the tenement houses of New York. And we do not hear anything of the 

kind of estimate of the Irish labourer of which Mr. Hewitt, a well-known 
American ironmaster, gave a specimen in his evidence before the Trade-Union 
Commission. For all this, Mr. Maguire cannot be blamed; his book reads as 
if it had been composed with a view rather to the ear of the Irish serfs than 
to the eye of the statesman or the political student. And though the general 
: impression from the book would probably be that the Irish in America are a 
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wonderfully thriving and prosperous population, still Mr. Maguire has not 
flinched from pointing out the ruin and degradation which belong to life in 
overcrowded cities. His warnings are ample and impressive enough. For his 
purpose it was obviously more desirable to dwell upon the Irishman at his best, 
than to reproduce that enormous phase of Irish life in America which makes 
Americans place the Irish difficulty somewhere midway between the Negro 
difficulty and the Indian difficulty. Englishmen, at any rate, have no right to 
point the moral of the corruption and inefficiency of democratic government by 
the outrageous scandals of the New York municipality. The Irish who in that 
city and elsewhere do their best to spoil the great republican experiment are 
the direct products not of the American republican, but of the English 
oligarchic, system. There is nothing more heroic about the Americans than 
the fortitude and resolution with which they encounter these annual floods of 
Irish whom we send over, as a rule, without a shilling in their pockets, or two 
civilised and orderly ideas in their heads. 

It would have been very instructive if Mr. Maguire had instituted a full 
comparison between the Irish emigrants and those who flock over in pretty 
nearly the same numbers from Germany, as well as those from Sweden and 
Norway. While the former are generally found to be as thriftless and aim- 
less and do-less in their new country as in the old, the latter are as con- 
stantly found to have a little stock of money, a decent kit, sober habits, a 
readiness to push on from the cities to the West, and a republicanism with which 
the only fault that the American can find is that it is a shade too Red. Itisa 
very significant fact that in 1860, while the State of New York, with its gigantic 
city, was found to have absorbed rather less than one-third of the total number 
of Irish immigrants, it had only absorbed about one-sixth of the German im- 
migrants. That is, about twice as many Germans as Irish had pushed on to 
the West. Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri—three great agricultural States—pos- 
sessed in round numbers three hundred and forty thousand German immigrants, 
while they had only a hundred and eighty thousand Irish. This is only one of 
many proofs of the reluctance of the Irish to push energetically out to the 
newer country, compared with the vigour and enterprise of the Germans. Mr. 
Maguire gives a number of reasons which in his opinion account for the aversion 
of the Irishman to leave New York, or Philadelphia, or any other big city in 
which he finds himself. But nearly all these reasons ought to hold just as good 
in the case of the German, and yet the German pushes on notwithstanding. 
There is one powerful reason which Mr. Maguire does not mention, the aversion 
of the Irish Roman Catholic to being out of the reach of the priest. If we con- 
sider, first, the importance attached by the honest Catholic to the functions 
and powers of the priest, and, second, the fact that to go out into the Far West 
means, in most cases, to get further away from the priest than a man in need 
of extreme unction, for instance, would at all relish, the joy, of which Mr. 
Maguire gives so many graphic examples, expressed by the Irishman, who has 
had pluck enough to go into the wilds, when a priest comes into the district, 
may be taken for a measure of the horror with which an Irishman of less pluck 
regards the prospect of being in a district where there is no priest. In con- 
nection with this subject, we may notice another point in which the influence 
of the Catholic priests is, or at least has been, distinctly injurious. Mr. Maguire 
is very angry (c. xxvii.) with certain societies founded by Protestants for the 
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purpose of picking up the little waifs and strays of the streets of New York, 
and sending them out to the west, where they grow up to be respectable young 
men and women. For example, in the year 1866-7, one of these societies in 
New York sent no less than sixteen hundred children—the outcasts of the 
streets—out to western farms. Instead of becoming beggars and criminals they 
will grow up decent men and women, with a career before them. Of the children 
thus sent out a good many are Catholics, or at least the progeny of Catholic 
parents. Naturally, therefore, the priests hotly opposed all these societies. One 
of the most ardent founders of one of them would have been killed by an Irish 
Catholic mob if he had not been a six-foot Kentuckian who combines piety with 
pluck and muscle. This is only by the way, for a Protestant mob is every whit 
as ready to commit murder, or any other atrocity, in the cause of its own creed. 
Still nobody who has gone closely into the operation of these societies can deny 
that their design and working have been most admirable. If Mr. Maguire had 
visited them, instead of taking his notions from prejudiced informants, he would 
have admitted as much. If any proof were needed of the usefulness of these 
emigrations of the stray children, it would be found in the fact that the priests 
themselves are now, after long protest, building houses for the same purpose. 
A similar kind of prejudice must be at the bottom of the extraordinary pas- 
sage to the effect that the people called the Scotch-Irish are despised by every 
genuine American. They would not be so anxious to distinguish themselves 
by the peculiar name, as Mr. Maguire admits them to be, if there were any 
contempt of this kind. If Mr. Maguire will turn to a recent article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, on Pittsburg, written by a man who is very genuinely Ame- 
rican indeed, he will see that the Scotch-Irish are looked upon with feelings 
the reverse of contemptuous. In spite, however, of a few blots of this kind, 
Mr. Maguire’s book is very interesting and very instructive. He conclusively 
establishes one thing—that there are Irishmen in America numerous enough, 
prosperous enough, and Fenian enough, to dissipate any impression on our 
part that we have only to deal with a handful of poverty-stricken rowdies. 
EprTor. 


HIsTORY OF THE FRENCH IN INDIA. By Masor G. B. Matteson, Bengal 
Staff Corps. Longman and Co., 1868. 
Somes ten years ago, when the sepoy mutineers in India were still red-handed, 
and our British troops were yet in the field against them, there appeared a thin 
pamphlet, in small type, and with a red cover, entitled, ‘‘ The Mutiny of the 
Bengal Army; an Historical Narrative: By One who has served under Sir C. 
Napier.” This brochure, which soon came to be knownas the ‘‘ Red Pamphlet,” 
was followed by another of larger dimensions, which continued the narrative 
down to the period of the fall of Delhi. The freshness, at that time, of the 
story, the fulness of the details, the vigour of the style, and above all, perhaps, 
the audacity of the commentaries on the character and conduct of living men, 
gave this work immediate popularity. That its publication must have caused con- 
siderable excitement in India, and brought the writer into that kind of trouble 
which is metaphorically known as ‘hot water,” may be readily believed. But 
notwithstanding the ‘‘ evil tongues” and ‘rash judgments” discernible in its 
pages, the book was conspicuous for its historical merit. More correctly, 
perhaps, it should be said that the writer displayed in it a rare capacity for 
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historical composition. The errors, whether of fact or of opinion, were errors 
of haste. There was, doubtless, much to be corrected, and much to be softened 
down. But when the circumstances of its production are considered, the 
wonder is not that a narrative so produced contained some inaccuracies of detail, 
and represented in parts a certain crudeness of judgment, but that the inac- 
curacies were not far more numerous and the crudeness far greater. And 
nothing was plainer than that one, who had done so well in a hurry, might 
accomplish great things in history with time and patience in his favour. 

It was no secret that the writer of the ‘‘Red Pamphlet” was Captain, now 
Major, Malleson, an officer of the Bengal army, whose conspicuous merits 
have since recommended him, in spite of this escapade, to his official superiors 
as one deserving of detached employment of the higher class. Thus officially 
employed, he has had the advantage (and to a man of literary tastes, bent on 
historical research, the advantage is immense) of a continued residence at the ° 
head-quarters of the Government. There he has turned both his abilities and 
his opportunities to excellent account. Availing himself of the Calcutta Review, 
through the pages of which Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. 
Marshman, Sir Herbert Edwardes, Dr. Duff, Colonel Baird Smith, and other 
eminent Indian authorities, have addressed the public, Major Malleson has now 
for some years past been cultivating historical literature with conspicuous suc- 
cess; and he has published in that periodical not only a number of detached 
articles illustrative both of the earlier and the later history of the English in 
India, but a series of papers on the French in India, which, having been 
collected and in a great measure re-written, now appear in a substantial 
volume. The subject has been wisely chosen. It is one which English 
historians have much neglected, and French writers seem purposely to have 
eschewed. Major Malleson accounts for this disinclination on the part of French 
historians very shrewdly when he says :— 


“We have sometimes wondered why a more modern history of this eventful episode 
has never been undertaken by the French. It cannot be because a brilliant career 
culminated in disaster. It was a disaster that, at all events, reflected no discredit upon 
the soldiers of France. What discredit there. was is directly to be imputed to the effete 
administration of the most effete and degraded representative of a house which France 
herself has expelled. We believe that it is rather due to the fact that the mighty gulf 
of the French Revolution intervenes between the times of which we are writing and the 
present; that the military history of modern France begins with the wars of 1792; and 
that however much France may regret that the great Eastern prize did not fall into her 
hands, she cares little for the details of a struggle which occurred before the period at 
which she conquered the great nations of the Continent, and constituted herself, for a 
time, mistress and arbitress of the greater part of Europe.” 


It may be doubtful, however, whether the fact of the failure, although it 
was a brilliant failure, should not be taken into account as one of the indis- 
posing causes; for histories of failures are seldom or never popular. They 
jar upon the national mind. And in this case, notwithstanding the brilliancy, 
thus readily admitted, there was some littleness at the bottom of it—the. 
littleness of great men—not to be dwelt upon without a sentiment of shame. 

For what was the history of the failure? Major Malleson has clearly told 
in these pages how it happened that the history of the French in India is but 
‘a monument of an unaccomplished purpose.” It is set forth, more than once, 
briefly and epigrammatically, that Dupleix made the French empire in India, 
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‘ and that France lost it. The ingratitude of France to her Indian heroes is a 
stain upon her character, but it belongs to an epoch on which there are many 
stains. La-Bourdonnais spent three years in the Bastile, and crawled out only 
to die. Dupleix, disgraced and persecuted, died in abject poverty. And Lally, 
more fortunate than either, simply perished upon the block. These things 
could not have happened, perhaps, at any other period of France’s history. 
But it is not only to the perverse action of the French monarchy that the 
failure is ascribed. England systematically thwarted the builders of her 
Indian empire; but the empire rose in spite of orders, and Acts of Parliament, 
and ingratitude to her great men. And the French in India might have taken 
root in spite of such discouragements, if they had been true to themselves by 
being true to one another. But from the first the canker of personal jealousy 
ate into the flower of their success. 

“It seldom,” writes Major Malleson, ‘‘ happened that a man high in office could en- 
dure that any great feat should be accomplished by another than himself. Rarely could 
a sense of patriotism, a love of country, an anxiety to forward the common weal, recon- 
cile a servant of the French Company to the success of a rival. We shall see, as we 
proceed, what golden opportunities were lost, what openings were deliberately sacrificed 
to the gratification of feelings as mean and paltry in themselves as they were base and 


even treasonable in men who had been sent to advance the fortunes of their country in 
a distant land.” 


It is the old, old story. Dum singuli preliantur, universi vincuntur. 

But the story is one which, with all the stains upon it, should be told with 
tenderness and generosity, and in such a spirit, lovingly indeed, does Major 
Malleson tell it. The riper fruit of historical research has ever in it a kernel 
of toleration. Horace Walpole said that in his youth he thought of writing a 
satire on mankind, but in his old age he thought of writing an apology for 
them. ‘‘Several worthy men,” he added, ‘‘whom I know, fall into such 
unexpected situations, that to me, who know these situations, their conduct is 
matter of compassion, not of blame;” and so it is with most men—and most 
of all with historical writers, whose work it is to study well ‘ the situations,” 
and to take account of all the difficulties surrounding them—that as they 
grow older, they grow more compassionate and more generous. If we do not 
learn from the study of history to make allowances, it has done very little for 
us. It is pleasant in this respect to contrast the work now before us with the 
writer’s first bold plunge into historical composition, which splashed every one 
within his reach. He swims now with a steady stroke, and there is no fear of 
his sinking. The years which have passed—a decade now—since the first 
instalment of the ‘‘ Red Pamphlet” was published, have ‘‘ brought the philo- 
sophic mind,” without impairing the youthful vigour of the writer. Witha 
keener insight into human character and a larger understanding of the sources 
of human action, he combines all the power of animated recital which invested 
his early narratives with popularity. I regret that the space at my disposal is 
too limited to allow me to justify my commendation by sufficient extracts from 
the book. 

Briefly, but emphatically, it may be said that what Major Malleson has here 
done he has done right well. Ifwe have any fault to find with his book, it is 
that it closes somewhat abruptly, and hardly tells out the story. His con- 
cluding chapter is entitled ‘The Last Struggle for Empire.” But do the 
events therein recorded represent the last struggle? Was there not something 
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afterwards ? Was there not in the present century a final struggle in Hindostan - 
—an unsuccessful, but not a feeble one—worthy of record in a history of the 
French in India? But Major Malleson may yet give us an historical chapter 
devoted to the deeds of De-Boigne and Perron. Of these soldiers of fortune he 
has given a slight account in an excellent sketch of the career of Lord Lake, 
which originally appeared in the Calcutta Review, and which now forms part of 
the collected volume of ‘‘ Essays and Lectures ;” but something more than this 
is required from him. They were adventurers, it is true; perhaps wholly un- 
accredited. France may have done nothing to promote their views; neither 
did England do anything for our Eastern conquerors except thwart them. But 
whatever these French Mahratta officers may have been, or whatever they may 
have designed, they very nearly, in perhaps the greatest crisis which India has 
ever seen, got hold of the Emperor of Delhi, the great Mogul, and turned him 
to their own uses. It is certain, at least, that Lord Wellesley’s Government, 
when Shah Allum fell into our hands, believed that the greatest danger which 
we had escaped was French supremacy in Upper India. He did not write of 
the personal enterprises of De-Boigne and Perron, but of the designs of the 
French Government. It was believed to be the policy of France at that time 
to obtain a secure position in India by hanging on to the skirts of some great 
native potentate; and having failed in Southern India by the collapse of 
‘* Citizen Tippoo” (of whose French connections Major Malleson should give 
us some account in the supplementary chapter which we have suggested), to 
make use of the rising power of the Mahrattas, and through them to obtain 
possession of the person, and to work in the name, of the Mogul. Whether 
these designs were or were not merely children of Lord Wellesley’s imagina- 
tion, there is interesting matter still left for the investigation of Major Malle- 
son, and we hope soon to learn that he has turned the suggestion to account. 
There is so much good workmanship in this volume that Iam anxious to see 
more from the same hand. J. W. Kaye. 


CHiPs FROM A GERMAN WorxksHorp. By Max Mitrer, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. London: Longmans. 1867. 
THE giant in the old story, when he was shown the champion seven feet high, 
swaddled in baby clothes, went off in dismay at the assurance that a father of 
proportionate bigness was expected home presently. This is something like 
the effect that the present volumes, title and contents taken together, may 
produce upon many readers. They are full of condensed matter of so high a 
quality that the remark comes naturally, ‘If these are the chips, what must 
the block be?” The editing of the Rig-Veda has been Max Miiller’s twenty- 
years’ labour, and an estimate of the difficulty and importance of this colossal 
task is perhaps not unfairly given by inspecting the incidental work which has 
grown up round it. The first publication in print of the Veda is an epoch in 
the modern philosophy of history, so few are the scholars who can ever hope 
to master a book in which an acquaintance with the form of Sanskrit it is com- 
posed in is only a beginning of the labour of arriving at its meaning. Still 
its influence is already becoming felt through these few specialists, and when 
Max Miiller’s English translation is published, its use to ethnographers whose 
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knowledge of Sanskrit falls short of this point will be vastly greater. In the 
meanwhile, it was high time that these essays should be collected and re- 
printed. Treating of ancient religion, philosophy, mythology, and culture in 
general, their central point is still the Veda, and the records of the early Aryan 
race as connected with it. The course of this great people can now be traced 
onward to the highest civilisation of our own times, from that barbaric period 
to which their language and literature bear such striking witness, a period when 
the ancient Aryans, standing midway in material culture between savages and 
ourselves, were speaking the highly-organised tongue which has since branched 
out into the Indo-European languages, were developing the poetic personifica- 
tions of nature which have since branched out into the Indo-European mytho- 
logy, were laying the foundations of the religions which still number so large 
a share of the population of the world, and were showing already, in the midst 
of their rude and simple life, those moral and mental qualities which have since 
given them the leading place among the nations. 

No doubt many who open these volumes well remember their first reading of 
the essay on Comparative Mythology when it appeared ten years and more ago 
in the ‘‘ Oxford Essays,” and gave them their first glimpse of the beautiful 
theory of mythologic development which the Sanskritists were then just beginning 
to establish in some settled form. The time which has elapsed since has not 
been enough to bring into full currency in England the theory of the growth of 
myths from personified nature—Sky and Sun, Day and Night, Wind and Light- 
ning. But its study, if not yet vigorously enough prosecuted among us, is far 
from being in an unhealthy state. The closely-connected Indo-European theory 
of language has carried conviction, almost without an exception, to all English 
students who have approached it with the necessary preparation—a knowledge 
of the rudiments of Sanskrit. And when any philologist has denied the position 
that English, Welsh, Greek, Russian, Armenian, and the rest, are really dialects 
of one old language, wonderfully well represented by the languages of the Veda 
and the Zend-Avesta, the denial has almost always to be coupled with an 
admission that the denier has not found it convenient to master the evidence on 
which the assertion is founded. As might have been expected, the effect of such 
weak attack has been to strengthen the other side. But when we come to 
discuss Comparative Mythology, we find the argument in a very different state. 
It is true that no one, however prejudiced, could have read Max Miiller’s 
‘* Oxford Essay” without admitting that its views have an element of truth in 
them, but the question is not yet nearly settled how far the new ground is 
safe. English readers who compare, for instance, the books of Mr. Cox and 
Mr. Kelly, will be apt to think that, while such disagreement even on vital 
points is possible, they had better not pin their faith to any exponent. Happily, 
the subject is not doomed to perpetual war; for, as years go on, opinions as to 
the origin of each classic myth are gradually settling themselves. Mr. Cox 
has even had the audacity to print a tiny ‘‘ Manual of Mythology,” in simple 
question and answer, for the use of boys and girls at school; and in it to 
explain—mostly according to Professor Miiller’s views—the real meaning of 
the gods and heroes of the Classical Dictionary. Undoubtedly sound in prin- 
ciple, we may expect that three-quarters or more of the details of this summary 
may stand the criticism of the next ten years; and the view it represents has 
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especially one unassailable point, of which every schoolmaster ought to be able 
to avail himself in teaching. The modern theory of myths is only an extension 
of truths which have been obscured but never extirpated. It did not require a 
new philosophy to put into our minds that Uranos and Gea are the Sky and 
the Earth. The mythologists of the last generation might mystify, but they 
could not do away with, the connexion of Eos or Aurora with the Dawn, as 
she opened the Eastern gates and drove before her Night and Sleep. Even in 
what seems to us now so ludicrous a statement as that Apollo ‘is often con- 
founded with the sun,” the real old myth was only partly hidden. What the 
new school of mythologists are doing, is to show that name after name that had 
fallen into obscurity, even to the Homeric Greeks, can be reinstated in place 
and meaning by the discoveries of Aryan philology. To show the underlying 
cosmic meaning in the ‘‘ Odyssey” and the ‘‘ Nibelungen Lied,” to revive the 
long-forgotten knowledge that Prokris is the Dew slain by the unerring shafts 
of the Sun, to explain Deianeira, and Herakles struggling to tear off the splendid 
deadly garment of sunset cloud, perhaps even to explain by an etymology what 
seems 80 wild a fancy as the change of Daphne into a laurel, is to restore reality 
and life to what till lately seemed but vague and purposeless poetic fable. The 
new Comparative Mythology has its strength of basis, not in fanciful specula- 
tion, but in the revival of ancient knowledge. 

But essays on language and mythology, however learned and thoughtful 
their matter may be, however the wonderful beauty of their style may turn to 
poetry the most crabbed facts of the lecture-room, cannot be expected to touch 
the public mind so nearly as the expositions of religion bound up with them. 
These are not for students in philology and mythology alone, but for all thinking 
men. There isin England at this moment an intellectual interest in religion, 
a craving for real theological knowledge, such as seldom has been known before, 
and never has had such opportunity of being satisfied. When an inquirer 
examines some doctrine with a new light, and declares it to look quite different 
from what it seemed before, the more educated part of the religious world are 
becoming less and less satisfied with the simple old plan of drawing their cur- 
tains and closing their shutters, and then declaring with an easy conscience 
that there is no light there. Far from acquiescing in the subjection of new 
knowledge to old opinion, the new movement is a revulsion from dead to living 
Protestantism, from the formulas of Christianism to the spirit of Christianity. 
Let any who do not believe this to be true, compare in this book the nobly 
Christian view of a philosopher describing the faiths of Brahmans, of Zoroas- 
trians, and of Buddhists, with the abuse and ridicule which theologians and 
missionaries of the lower stamp are allowed, and even encouraged, to pour forth 
against heathenism. It is possible to read pamphlet after pamphlet about 
missions, and to look in vain for a glimpse of any thought that the long earnest 
seeking of millions of mankind after a religious faith and life has ever resulted 
in anything but hideous superstition. This unhappy state of things is in part 
due to misunderstanding and want of liberal judgment, and as far as this is its 
cause, the disease is curable by mere learning. Every missionary who reads 
these descriptions of the lower phases of religion will be more ready to see the 
inner meanitig within the shell of myth or fantastic cerémony, more ready to 
accept good teaching from whatever source, and, above all, less prone to sneer 
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at what he cannot understand. But the evil in part lies deeper. It belongs 
to that frightful doctrine of the dark ages, that not to be a Christian—nay, not 
to be an orthodox Christian—is to be destined by the Almighty to eternal 
punishment. Though the words may in a great measure have lost their horrid 


. reality of meaning, the Church of England still tolerates the reading of the 


so-called ‘‘ Athanasian Creed” on its high festivals. With such an example in 
view, can we wonder that the unenlightened Christian’s view of religions not 
his own should be darkened by prejudice and undiscriminating contempt? 
It is in a far different spirit that the writer of these essays has set himself to 
describe, in its many phases, the Christianity before Christ and outside Christen- 
dom. He brings out from the ancient Veda the doctrines of the efficacy of 
prayer, of divineteaching and inspiration, of the consciousness of sin, of Divine 
forgiveness, and of faith. He protests against the religions of barbarians being 
looked on as their languages used to be by old travellers, who thought them no 
articulate speech, but something like the twittering of birds. He urges the 
missionary to study the religion of the heathen with sympathy and insight, 
bringing out its real elements of wisdom, goodness, and spirituality, and trying 
to make these a germ of better knowledge. And, turning to another subject, 
he sets himself to show how the noblest edifices of religion have been crushed 
under dull philosophy, priestcraft, and superstition; how the religion of the 
modern Hindu has fallen away from the old simple faith of the Veda; how to 
the modern Parsi the grand and beautiful doctrines of Zarathustra have become 
unmeaning formulas; how soon it was necessary for the Buddhist King Asoka 
to protest against the corruption of Buddhism, and to tell the priests that ‘‘ what 
had been said by Buddha, that alone was well said;” and last, but not least, 
how different in principle and life is the Christianity of the nineteenth century 
from the Christianity of Christ. When we read of the inevitable decay of all 
religions, and the consequent necessity of continual reformation, what better 
instance can we take than the very doctrine of the relation which Christians 
have believed their faith to bear to other faiths? The belief that the goodness 
of the Almighty was never narrowed to a race or a sect is asserting itself in 
our modern times; but it is a thought deadly to sectarianism, and till now 
sectarianism has always prevailed against it. The Quakers of the old days 
‘‘saw’” it (to use the striking expression of the ancient Brahmans), and what 
they ‘‘saw” they proclaimed; but the time was not yet ripe. It is wonderful 
to find that even Augustine, from whose writings it would be so easy to select 
passages of very different import, yet had at times a view of a doctrine which, 
had it made way in men’s minds, would have altered for incalculable good the 
history of medizval Christianity. ‘‘ What is now called the Christian religion 
has existed among the ancients, and was not absent from the beginning of the 
human race, until Christ came in the flesh ; from which time the true religion, 
which existed already, began to be called Christian.” In the eloquent preface 
with which Professor Miller introduces his more special essays, and shows what 
seems to him their bearing on modern religious thought, he may well quote 
these remarkable words. ; E. B. Tyxor. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN FROM 1802 To 1815. By Emma 
Sopuia, Countess Browntow. London: Murray. 


Tue high-bred, plain manner of the writing of this book makes it pleasurable 
to read. As a mémoire pour servir it is valueless, for it tells nothing that is new. 
But it revives impressions of famous times and persons, and it may serve for an 
English model of the class of book, whether containing original matter or not. 
“T am now an old woman,” the writer says, ‘‘and having lived in stirring 
times from my youth, and most of my contemporaries haying dropped around 
me, I am also an old chronicle, with the memories of bygone days still fresh in 
my mind.” Her earliest recollection is of the period immediately following the 
great mutiny of the fleet in 1797, when, as a very young child, she observed a 
procession of boats round the ships in Plymouth Sound, and was told that 
mutineers were being thus impressively flogged. Hearing that the toast of the 
men under punishment had been, ‘‘ A dark night, a sharp knife, and a bloody 
blanket,” she went to her bed for many a night in fear and trembling, as well 
she might. Art could not paint the contrast between those times and these 
more forcibly. She was too young, or too English, to do perfect justice to 
Madame Récamier’s beauty, when she saw her, in 1802, walking in Kensington 
Gardens, dressed in the quasi-classical fashion which the republic had be- 
queathed to the ladies of the empire. Frenchwomen are never much to her 
taste. The exclamation, ‘‘ What a strange people the French are!” is implied 
generally, and sometimes expressed, and.is as good a reminiscence of our old 
insular habit of sitting in judgment upon foreigners as could be. Her inter- 
view with Alexander in Paris, when he posed en conquérant militaire before 
Lady Castlereagh, puts the pragmatical Czar in an extremely comical light. 
His pedantic distinction of ‘‘ le cowrage moral, et le courage physique,” on which 
he lays severe, though unctuous, emphasis, as if to show that he is in possession 
of both high qualities, coupled with the appearance given him by his padded 
uniform, ‘‘ so tight round the waist and the arm-holes that he could not stand 
upright, and his arms did not touch his body,” is an effective caricature. Nor 
does Napoleon escape ; but this easy pen cannot relate things ridiculous seen 
of him. He is merely heard of as flying from an incensed people in the form of 
a courier, with the round livery-hat, &c. If the writer’s eye had been on him 
when in that garb, he would have figured preposterously enough. Yet he 
found tolerable favour in her sight at a review of his troops in the Place du 
Carrousel, before the First Consul had become a fatemperor. ‘He was then 
thin, and his figure appeared to be mesquin ; but how grand was his face, with 
its handsome features, its grave, stern, and somewhat melancholy expres- 
sion! A face, once seen, never to be forgotten. It fascinated and acted on 
me like a rattlesnake,” &c. The Tories had not then triumphed over him. Full 
sympathy is given to the unfortunate Duchess d’Angouléme. The French 
ladies, in common with their lords, presumed to be critical of the restored 
royal family, and remarked on the duchess, ‘‘ Elle est maussade, elle n’a pas 
de grace, elle est mal mise,” the worst fault in a Frenchwoman’s eyes, says 
the writer, adding that these heartless observations put her out of all patience. 
But to make a parade of affliction in the presence of such remorseless eyes, 
after royal personages had come to be tested by their merits in France, was 
certainly imprudent, and one of various proofs that the Bourbons could not 
learn. French ladies do not like sorrow to persevere and show itself; andif a 
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superior consents to appear ‘‘ cross-grained,‘ungraceful, and badly dressed,” on 
the plea of sorrowful antecedents, they will not excuse her for the sin against 
society. There are times, they think, for all things, and a time for wearing the 
livery of grief in public. Moreover, there were reasons why the horrors of her 
days in the Temple should not have been made visible in the aspect of the 
Duchess at that season. The quick-witted observers saw a want of common 
energy and common policy in the absence of a presentable mask. Unlike us, 
the French refuse to render hearty allegiance to illustrious personages who 
cannot control, or who weakly indulge, the exhibition of their emotions. They 
may be morally wrong, but they imagine themselves to be right, and they have 
a right to demand that their superiors shall make some effort to conform to 
their customs. Lady Castlereagh receives a ceremonial visit from the Duchesse 
de Courlande and her daughters, Madame de Lagan and Madame de Perigord, 
subsequently Duchesse de Dino, a very clever woman—Talleyrand’s right hand 
when in London, who saved him from more than one portentous blunder. 
Madame de Perigord is described as ‘‘dark, with magnificent eyes, highly 
rouged, and gaily dressed in a pink gown, and roses on her head.” Her mother 
imparted to her hostess that her daughter is very unhappy—“ elle vient de perdre 
son enfant,” which is shocking to our native taste. 


““ Why she should have thought it necessary to bring her rouge, her pink dress, her 
roses, and her éristesse, to call on Lady Castlereagh, was not obvious; and I doubi 
whether Lady Castlereagh was properly grateful to these ladies for their visit, for when 
they were gone, she said, ‘Emma, I am afraid we live in very bad company.’ Too 
true ! but we could not help ourselves.” 

The complacency of the reflection is still characteristic of the English who 
enjoy and reprobate Paris. Madame de Perigord was simply fulfilling what she 
conceived to be a public duty. She had to pay a visit, and she did not choose— 
for it is not the habit of the country—to affect the eyes of others by presenting 
herself sombrely clad. Frenchwomen are, to say the least, as tender-hearted 
mothers as Englishwomen. She may have been bien triste for the loss of the child 
in spite of her rouge; nay, coming of a provident race, she may even on that 
occasion have thought it advisable to lay on an extra dab of her artificial bloom, 
not supposing that she violated any laws of decency, but supposing quite the 
reverse. Why should she wear a suffering heart on her sleeve? Frenchwomen 
hold our English obtrusion of heavy mourning into society to be an offence, a 
selfish insistance on a private grief, evincing absolute want of consideration for 
others; in short, a piece of our national bad breeding. They enter society 
because society comforts them, as it will always comfort the most healthily im- 
pressionable natures. They are not of a temper to nurse their grief in secret, 
and it is a principle of taste with them to decline to abstract attention as black 
dots, and be out of harmony with the scenes they visit. 

La Maréchale Ney does hurt to our English sentiments likewise. A few 
mornings after the death of Josephine at Malmaison, “‘ Lady Castlereagh and 
I called on Madame la Maréchale Ney, and, being admitted, were dismayed 
at finding her seated on a canapé in a recess at the end of the room, a table 
before her, on which was a flacon and a pocket-handkerchief, and she herself 
in floods of tears! We felt very awkward, and were inclined to beat a retreat, 
but Madame la Maréchale did not appear in the least annoyed, and informed us 
that her grief was caused by the loss of Josephine, who had brought her up, 
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and to whom she was much attached. The grief was all very natural, but not 
so, to our English notions, was the somewhat theatrical display of sorrow before 
two persons almost strangers.”” Why not before strangers, when La Maréchale 
was not suffering from the instant shock, but after an interval of some days, 
was probably craving to talk of her lost friend, and hear kindly things spoken 
of Josephine? Which is the more amiable proceeding—toshutoneself up in gloom 
over a blow of this sort, or to open doors to the world, even unto strangers, assum- 
ing that they will bring phrases of sympathy wholesome for grief? It isappended 
charitably: ‘‘ And yet I believe the poor woman was really unhappy,”—not- 
withstanding the arrangement of her flacon and pocket-handkerchief within 
reach to succour two of her more heavily-taxed senses! The Conservative sex 
in England preserves this habit of regarding Frenchwomen as a curious, too 
often as a degrading, variety of the sex. What, en revanche, do Frenchmen say 
of them? Things not to be summed in ‘mal mise,’ ‘maussade,’ sans gréce. 
Madame de Girardin struck out one character which they take for a type of 
the average English lady. The irony of a desperate attempt at charity is doubt- 
less a severe weapon on our side; but Frenchwomen are mistresses of the irony 
of utter scorn. To deserve it would be sad. To provoke it is unwise. 

In company with Lady Castlereagh, the Septuagenarian witnessed the first 
trial of Ney, by court-martial of his brother generals. Her description of him 
revives our faith in the portraits extant. ‘‘ The president was Marshal Jourdan, 
whose baton had been taken at the naire of Vittoria, and sent to England.” 
He sat without his baton, then. 


' “On his right sat Massena, a spare, dark, ill-looking man with only one eye, the 
other having been shot by Bonaparte in a chasse. Besides these were Marshals Auge- 
reau, Duc de Castiglione, and Mortier, Duc de Treviso; Generals Comte Villette, 
Claparede, and Maison, Governor of Paris. . . . With the exception of Mortier, they were 
certainly not a prepossessing set. When Ney, their former comrade, entered the court, 
and was placed before them, their countenances were pitiable to behold ; they cast down 
their eyes, as if wanting the courage to look him in the face. Ney’s manner was calm 


and simple, which gave him an unusual air of dignity. He was a strongly-built man, ° 


above the middle height, fair complexioned, with yellow hair and eyebrows, short nose, 
and long upper lip; nothing distinguished, or even French, about him. In fact, he had 
much the look of an English yeoman.” 


—with the dignity superadded. It was left to the peers of France to show the 
accord they were in with the feelings of the people by sending this man, the 
greatest hero of the empire, the most illustrious name in military chronicles 
for soldierly steadfastness, and chivalry, and valour, to execution—‘ to meet ” 
(Countess Brownlow clearly expresses the opinion of high Toryism at that 
epoch, though it is not so sure that the Duke of Wellington more than sub- 
mitted to the implacable verdict), ‘‘ to meet, and justly too, a traitor’s doom.” 
The death of Ney was a blow to the Bourbons. So it may be deduced by 
admirers of them that their keen sense of justice was a ground of their 
destruction. They perished of their virtues. 

With the exception of Talleyrand, the chief diplomatists are mentioned with 
approbation; Pozzo di Borgo being the favourite. He was Russian ambassador 
at the time when the allies were in occupation of Paris. He was therefore on 
equal terms with the British minister. Is there any truth in a story that Pozzo 
di Borgo was discovered by Lord Ponsonby in Constantinople, and sent over to 
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our Foreign Office, strongly recommended to the attention of the Government 
as a young man certain to achieve eminent distinction in any diplomatic 
service, because of his possession of a peculiar genius in diplomacy, and that 
the young Corsican presented his letters, and was allowed an interview with a 
minister, and that he some time after received an appointment to a subordinate 
clerk’s post, valued at £200 per annum; which act of experimental condescen- 
tion precipitated Pozzo di Borgo out of this country more speedily than if his 
lordship’s toe had dislodged him, after one brief national ejaculation from the 
summit of Shakspeare’s cliff? The story is told, though it is questionable 
whether it has been seen in print; and if the story is true, one would like to 
know who was the British minister, and with what sort of greeting they met in 
Paris and in London. With something, one can fancy, of the quiet smile 
interchanged by Frederic the Great and the general he had handed over to the 
Austrian service to cause him big perplexities, when they met after the wars 
in which they grew old. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 





